





Operator's delight ! 


Easy touch . . . simpler form 
handling with constant visi- 
bility . . . automatic opening 
and closing of the carriage. 














All-accounting versatility ! 
Sensimatics have a ‘‘mechanical brain” 
—a sensing panel that controls every 


accounting operation, is ready for a 
different job at the turn of a knob. 





Setting new standards for 
‘\ow- ost 
high-speed 
pro duction [ 


pees 


Lrecowrting “machines 


There’s a world of difference in a Burroughs 
Sensimatic! You’ll see it the second you add up 
the savings in time, money and manpower 
that Sensimatics provide! Here’s a brand new 
idea in accounting machines—an ultra-modern, 
high-speed design that every day increases 
accounting efficiency in thousands of offices, 
large and small, from coast to coast. Why not call 
your Burroughs man for a demonstration today? 
You'll be surprised to learn the low cost of this 
machine that can do so much! Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Office manager’ darling 


Sensimatics cost hundreds of 
dollars less than you'd expect. 
They save overhead, overtime, 
overstaffing . . . reduce errors. 


Speed to speed production ! 
Sensimatic reflex-action speed starts 
the entire accounting cycle faster, 
and completes it automatically. The 
speed’s built into the machine. Pro- 
duction stays high. 





Three basic styles ! 
Sensimatic 300 with 11 totals 
Sensimatic 200 with 5 totals” 
Sensimatic 100 with 2 totals 
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‘co West Greeley 


the old wood chopper 
of Chappaqua 





































jm BE GREETED as “Uncle Horace” always 
pleased Greeley and indicated the public’s 
affection for the editor of the powerful New York 
Tribune. His peculiar garb and cherubic, whisker- 
ringed face made him the caricaturist’s favorite; 
his high voice won him the nickname Squeak; 
but it has been said that “no other man in his 
time exercised so great an influence.” Although 
he was responsible for advancing other men’s 
careers—notably he secured Lincoln’s nomina- 
tion for the presidency—the only political office 
he held was a brief term as Congressman. 


Born in Amherst, New Hampshire in 1811, 
Greeley started as apprentice printer when only 
fourteen and at twenty came to New York with 
- his possessions tied in a handkerchief. His tat- 
en oe Y tered clothes cost him many jobs but men who 
A me hired him found him an able printer and he 
soon had his own shop. In 1841 he founded the 
Tribune which under his editorship set a lofty 
standard. 


As a supporter of causes Greeley molded 
opinion and his reiterated advice to “go west” 
was often heeded yet in his own home he declared 





Nast cartoon af ee and wo he had no voice “unless I fight for it and not 
was captioned, “History repeats itself. : ‘ 
Both fond of chopping trees, and neither even then.” The house in Chappaqua, New York, where he lived for 


edie ges —sagaenll twenty years was selected to please his wife, a complaining invalid 


devoted to spiritualism and health cures, but it failed to interest her. 
To Greeley, however, his property was a joy for here he could indulge 
his fondness for farming and for chopping wood. “The ax,” he used to 
say, “is my doctor and my delight.” 


In 1872 when Greeley ran against Grant for the presidency, he made 
a short speaking tour and was so violently attacked as a “beggar for 
office” that he said, “I hardly know whether I am running for the 
presidency or the penitentiary.” He was defeated and died a few weeks 


afterwards. 
The Home, through its agents and E KE 
brokers, is America’s leading Low 
insurance protector of American homes Htent Ce 


and the homes of American industry. Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8,N. Y. 
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Editorial 


Che Spirit of Christmas 


SA LRISTMAS is a family day. Full appreciation of the love lavished on us 

gy, by our Mothers, the remembrance of the patient guidance by our Fathers, 

the devotion of our children and grandchildren; all these sentiments remind 

us, as the church bells ring out the glorious carols, that Christmas is a day of peace 
and happiness. 

Thoughts of home and family come to our much loved sons out on the field of 
battle. Wherever possible they attend worship in the hills, the valleys, the moun- 
tains, the desert and on the oceans. The words they hear and their prayers at these 
Christmas services give them spiritual strength and revive the hope that a better 
world will be brought about through their struggles and sacrifices. 

Catholic and Protestant, Jew and Gentile, Mohammedan and Hindu, dark and 
white, brown and yellow, all have learned the true meaning of a day for family 
worship. The spiritual connotation of Christmas-goes beyond creed, beyond na- 
tions, beyond lands and continents. The world has come to accept it as a day 
wherein the very finest in mankind is revealed. 

Even behind the Iron Curtain, where edicts from the Kremlin have tried to 
ban the traditions and rites of the ancient Christmas celebrations, millions of fami- 
lies now turn with longing memories to the ecstasies and blessings of this day. But 
there are now grim reminders to these cruel dictators and misguided masters of the 
failure of their plans, for they are painfully aware at Christmas time of the firm 
resolution of their subjects to strike out ferociously at the first opportunity. They 
realize that Christmas is a day they cannot ban from the lives of the millions under 
their rule. They now know that no edict can erase the happy memories of Christmas 
days now prohibited, or that no army can destroy such spiritual reflections. For 
here is the basis of man’s faith in immortality. 

Christmas proclaims that peace and freedom cannot permanently be taken 
away from those who have that Faith. 


HENRY H. HEIMANN, 
Executive Vice President. 
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PECIALIZATION by industry rather 

than geography is the basis of com- 
mercial credit operation in The First 
National Bank of Chicago. Under the 
divisional basis, groups of industries 
are allocated to a specific group of offi- 
cers. Thus, Vice President Ray H. 
Matson, who discusses credits in the 
printing industry in the article on page 
12, is in Division D handling accounts 
in the graphic arts, publishing, paper 
and related industries. 

General and divisional officers were 
conferring when the cover picture was 


4 THE DECEMBER COVER 





taken for CFM. Left to right are: 
President Homer J. Livingston; Vice 
President Walter M. Heymann; Elmer 
E. Schmus, vice president, commercial, 
and Mr. Matson. 

Mr. Livingston was 19 when he en- 
tered the employ of First National in 
1922 as a clerk in the law department. 
In 1944 he became bank counsel, a year 
later a senior vice president, was elected 
to the board in 1948 and subsequently 
president. 

President Livingston is chairman of 
the stock trustees and executive com- 
mittee chairman of the Monon Railway, 
a director of Continental Casualty Com- 
pany and Continental Assurance Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Heymann was president of Lib- 
erty National Bank, Chicago, later 
chairman of Liberty National and the 
Sears-Community State Bank, before 
reais First National’s vice presi- 

ent. 

He is a director of Federated Depart- 
ment Stores, Inc., New York City; 
Spiegel, Inc.; The Englander Co., Inc.; 
Lady Esther, Ltd.; First National Bank, 
all of Chicago, and National Better 
Business Bureau; and vice chairman, 
Chicago Better Business Bureau. 

Mr. Schmus entered the bond de- 

partment of First National as mes- 
senger and clerk in 1909, became as- 
sistant cashier in 1926 and subsequently 
was assigned to the commercial bank- 
Ing department, where he was elected 
assistant vice president in 1931, vice 
president six years later, vice president 
and cashier in 1945. 
_ Mr. Schmus is a recognized authority 
lm consumer credit, and frequently has 
addressed such groups as the American 
Finance Conference and the National 
Consumer Finance Association. 

Biographical highlights of Mr. Mat- 
son appear on page 13. 
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ASHINGTO 


@_ SMALL MANUFACTURERS are to get 10 per cent 
of the expansion tons of steel strapping capacity 
under the S.D.P.A. plans, calling for 550,000 tons 
a year by 1955 contrasted with 400,000 in 1951. 


q@ = Exemprtep from O.P.S. price controls are 
aromatic red cedar lumber of primary producer 
sale, persimmon blocks (for golf club heads and 
textile machine shuttles), and wood and wood- 
paper cigar boxes. Reason: application not 
“practicable.” 


@_ Livestock slaughterers were relieved of the 
O.P.S. requirement to report to it the number of 
head and live weight of meat animals slaughtered 
during each accounting period. 


@_ Separate alloy scrap inventory reports for 
individual plants were sanctioned for companies 
operating more than one. 


@. SMALL MANUFACTURERS ($25,000 or less an- 
nual gross sales) whose sales are covered by 
C.P.R. 30 (machinery order) or C.P.R. 150 
(pneumatic compressor) are dropped from price 
controls by the O.P.S. Price controls of manu- 
facturers covered by C.P.R. 22 had been cleared 
from controls earlier. 


@ Exctupep from C.P.R. 161, simplifying 
manufacturers’ setting of ceiling prices on new 
items, were auto radio antennae, motor scooters, 
butcher saws and commercial and industrial re- 


More Steel for Autos 


An additional 1.48 million tons of 
steel for civilian goods manufacturers 
in the first quarter of the new year is 
promised by the N.P.A., following the 
motor industry’s appeal that a shut- 
down next February was threatened. 
Administrator R. A. McDonald said 
more steel may become available later. 
The original allocation would have 
provided for only 630,000 passenger 
cars in January. 

Within the industry there was con- 
jecture as to how the increase would 
be apportioned between strictly civil- 
ian industries and defense supporting 
operations. However, it was expected 
that Detroit would get a favorable 
share because the kind of steel used 
by the auto makers is least necessary 
for munitions manufacture. 
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frigerators. Admitted to use of the simplified 
method were jeweled watches made wholly in 
the United States, hot plates, portable ovens, do- 
mestic space heaters and other specified con- 
sumer durable goods. 


@_ Conservation of supplies and increase of 
production of “Band 1” alloying materials (nick- 
el, tungsten, cobalt, columbium, tantalum, beryl. 
lium) are the twin aims of a new program ini- 
tiated by the Government. 


@ Importers of beet pulp products have been 
returned to coverage under C.P.R. 31, regulat- 
ing importers. 


@. WHotesaters doing business in Hawaii 
benefit from an easing of ceiling price reporting 
requirements, following similar action for re- 
tailers. 


@ CerLine prices were reaffixed on parts for 
radios, tv sets and phonographs, but complete 
sets continue free of the controls. 


@. ReEQUIREMENTs that defense contractors and 
subcontractors state their ceiling prices were 
lifted in favor of the simple declaration that the 
prices “do not exceed the ceiling price.” 


@_ AN INcREASE of 25 cents per 100 pounds was 
authorized for ceiling prices of short grain 
milled rice produced chiefly for export. 


@ A Wortp Bank project called for sending 
three missions to Africa, one each to the Union of 
South Africa, the Gold Coast and East Africa. 
Loans made by the Bank for development in 
Africa total $157 millions since 1950. 


@ No MARKETING quotas or acreage allotments 
will be set on upland or extra long staple cotton 
produced in 1953, according to Secretary Charles 
F. Brannan. 


@_ Locat orrices of the O.P.S. now will ac- 
cept applications of authorized retailers, whole- 
salers, service suppliers and small manufac: 
turers covered by G.C.P.R. who seek to estab- 
lish ceiling prices for new services and items. 


q@ Exemptep from price control are lumber 
grading, safety testing of gas appliances by non- 
profit associations, motor vehicle inspections and 
other inspection services by non-profit associa- 
tions or services governed by state or municipal- 
ity law or regulatory body. 
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EASING TAX WRITE-OFFS 

A new plan for tax write-offs which 
eases the rules on plant amortization 
and sets the limits beyond which a 
formal amendment of the “certificate 
of necessity”? must be requested, has 
been formulated by the Defense 
Production Administration and the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

Such certificate hereafter need not 
be amended unless the facility is dif- 
ferent from the one certified and costs 
at least 15 per cent more than the cost 
estimated therein. 

Amendment is not needed “where 
the facility acquired or constructed is 
the same as that certified, even though 
actual cost exceeds the cost of the 
facility as estimated in the certificate. 
Such increased cost may arise from 
increases in materials, labor, or. from 
other factors.” 








@ IncrEASED production and consumption of 
cigarets next year above this year’s estimated 
430 billion production and 392 billion consump- 
tion, is forecast by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


@. VITAMIN CONTENT, not protein, is the proper 
index of value of distillers’ solubles, the O.P.S. 
explained in substituting flat ceiling prices on 
the solubles, instead of protein content standards 
as heretofore. 


@ HicHer CEILINGS on expensive pork cuts, 
lower on the less expensive, are the objectives of 
anew method for calculating ceilings established 


by the O.P.S. 


@, Repucep Propuction of trucks by February 
of °53 is inevitable if steel allotments are not in- 
creased, manufacturers told the N.P.A. 


@ Services “clearly incidental to the sale” of 
goods and commodities exempted or suspended 
from price control are also free from such con- 
trols, the O.P.S. held. Warranties, if included in 
the sale of tv sets (suspended from controls) , 
are exempt, but not if purchased separately, the 
O.P.S. cited as an example. 


@ Denypratep and sun-cured alfalfa meal 
products have been placed under a new dollar- 
and-cent ceiling order by the O.P.S. 


@ Sates oF xis or sets of boat parts by manu- 
faciurers were lifted from price controls. 


@ Arminc at sellers of oilseed feeds who make 
“mixes” of straight meals and so compute higher 
ceiling prices, the O.P.S. ruled that sellers of 
mixes containing more than 80 per cent, by 


weight, of either cottonseed or linseed meal, 
must base ceilings on the proportionate price 
for straight meal used in the mixes, plus pro- 
portionate ceilings for the additional ingredi- 
ents, plus a mixing allowance of $1 a ton. 


@. Decontrot of secondary steel products for 
warehouses under order M-6A, which had been 
tentatively approved but later revoked because 
of the steel strike, was urged upon N.P.A. by 
an industry advisory committee. 


@. AMPLE suppuies of brass plumbing fixtures 
and fittings for the expected continuing high 
rate of residential construction were forecast by 
an industry advisory committee, reporting to 


the N.P.A. 


@ Remove by N.P.A. was its limitation of de- 
liveries of aircraft quality alloy steel by ware- 
house steel distributors, a limitation that was 
5,000 pounds a month per customer. 


@_ ReEvoKeED was the order requiring petroleum 
refiners to submit monthly reports on use of 
tetraethyl lead in automobile gasoline. 


@ A CEILING INCREASE of 514 per cent, author- 
ized by the O.P.S. affects manufacturers’ prices 
of asbestos cement siding and clapboards, flat 
sheets, corrugated sheets, roofing shingles and 
asbestos cement accessories. , 


@. Moberate increase of industrial production 
in 1953, at least, was predicted by Robert C. 
Turner of the President’s council of economic 
advisers. Increasing income for six months and 
rising prices for 10 years also figured in his 
forecast to the Department of Agriculture. 


@_ Rerai Foon prices in 1953 are likely to ap- 
proximate this year’s levels, says the Department 
of Agriculture. Food supplies, domestic, at the 
level of the last three years, military purchases 
unchanged, but lower exports, are predicted. 


@ Prorit RATEs of 512 companies in 25 major 
manufacturing industries in 195] were higher 
than in 1940 but below 1950, said the Federal 
Trade Commission. Six of the 25 groups were 
under pre-war. The declines were attributed to 
the soaring tax payments. 





OFFICIAL TEXTS—of all mobiliza- 
tion agency regulations may be had, 
free of charge, by writing the Infor- 
mation Division of the agency in- 


volved, Washington 25, D.C. 
THE FEDERAL REGISTER—a Gov- 


ernment daily publication, which con- 
tains full texts of all regulations, is 
available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, also at Washington 25. 
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Premises for Credit Executive Liaison with Sales Department: 


What Sales Leader: 


‘*TN/E expect the credit department to find some way to 

accept each and every order.” An order indeed, and 
a large one. Because we believe that a starting point for 
effective pulling together by the credit and sales depart- 
ments is a knowledge of what each expects of the other, 
Credit and Financial Management asked the sales 
executives of representative businesses what sales as- 
sistance they expect from their credit executives. The 
quotation above is from one of the replies, and an epit- 
ome of their more important suggestions appears in the 
adjacent columns of this and the opposite page. 


Credit Data with 
Factor of Account 


ROLAND WHITEHURST 
Vice President (Sales) 
The Electric Storage Battery Co. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Temper 
Human 


E EXPECT the following assistance from the credit 

manager: 

To cooperate with us in establishing and maintaining 
satisfactory customer relations; 

To use every effort to keep our salesmen from be- 
coming involved in credit and collection activities; 

To establish clear customer understanding of terms, 
method of invoicing and issuing of monthly statements; 

To be thoroughly sales-minded; 

To temper factual data with seasoned judgment of 
human factors; to give every credit problem specific 
consideration and thus give specific credit problems 
every consideration; 

To look upon himself as an associate member of the 
sales department, and to have the same enthusiasm for 
securing business and holding our customers as those 
of us who have that responsibility. 

To effect this cooperation with the credit manager: 

We keep him advised of our plans and objectives; 

Help him maintain close contact with executive sales 
personnel and with field men; 

Have him attend staff and customer meetings and take 
part in speaking before these groups; 

Take every opportunity in contacts with the sales 
force to establish the credit manager as “one of us,” and 
make him feel he is a part of the sales department; 

Give wholehearted cooperation when final decisions 
are made. 

Originally employed as an office boy in the New York 
branch of The Electric Storage Battery Company, Mr. 
Whitehurst worked his way up through the sales depart- 
ment, meanwhile studying electrical engineering, manage- 
ment, advertising and selling. After service as manager 
of the Washington branch, he was brought to the home 
office in Philadelphia as sales manager, and in 1948 was 


made vice president in charge of sales. A year later he was 
elected to the board. 
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(1) Develop the marginal account, the only way 
to effect maximum distribution. 

(2) Look upon yourself as an associate member 
of the sales department. 

(3) Emphasize that a sale is not completed, and 
the salesman’s commission is not earned, 
until the payment is received. 

(4) Apply sound credit practice intelligently, 
making possible the acceptance of practi- 
cally all orders. 

(5) Exhibit the same enthusiasm as sales per. 
sonnel for obtaining business and holding 
customers. 

(6) Find some way to accept each and every 
order. 

(7) Cooperate with the sales department in 
establishing and maintaining satisfactory 
customer relations. 

(8) Make collection letters selling letiers. 


Credit Men Contact the Sales 
Personnel in. the Exchanges 


FRANK D. STONE 
Director of Sales 
Land O’Lakes Creameries, Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


INCE no sale is completed until payment for the 

merchandise sold is received, the sales department 
expects the guidance and assistance of the credit man- 
ager from the start to the finish of all sales transactions. 
In reality, we consider the credit manager to be a part of 
the sales force even if he is detached from it. This de- 
tachment has obvious advantages in certain ways, but 
it is not so real that we do not expect him to see our 
problems having to do with making a sale, in addition 
to his credit problems. 

We believe that a program to obtain this kind of co- 
operation from the credit manager starts with a basic 
belief and common understanding between the sales and 
credit departments and the continuous exchange of 
ideas, both at top levels and at all other levels through- 
out the organization. 

Our credit personnel are asked to attend most of our 
sales meetings in order that they may understand the 
problems having to do with initiating and completing 
sales. They are given a part at most of the sales meet- 
ings, to explain what good credit procedure can do to 
make our operations pleasant and profitable. 

In addition to attending sales meetings, the credit per- 
sonnel from time to time visit our branches and sales 
representatives in the field to learn still further of their 
problems, to counsel with them on credit matters, and to 

(Concluded on page 29) 
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Asked to Help Develop Marginal Account for Volume and Protit 
expect of Creditman 


(9) Visit branches and sales representatives in 
the field. 

(10) Make every effort to keep salesmen from 
involvement in collection activities. 

(11) Create a favorable impression in all dealings 
with accounts so as to preserve goodwill. 

(12) Participate in sales meetings and explain 
credit functions. 

(13) Be thoroughly 
operations. 

(14) Keep salesmen informed on condition of 
accounts in their territories. 

(15) Understand the sales manager’s problems. 

(16) Maintain clean accounts. 

(17) Temper factual data with seasoned judg- 
ment of human factors. 

(18) Work voluntarily with the sales department 
and so eliminate the necessity of ironclad 
policies to force cooperation. 


sales-eminded in_ credit 





Collections Made with Goodwill 
Are Expected of Credit Staff 


MITCHELL A. KAPLAND 
Vice President (Sales) 
Cummins-Chicago Corp. 

Chicago, Illinois 


Dear Mr. Blank: 

Have you ever had to write to an old friend about a subject 
that was unpleasant? Have you wondered just how to start? 
—What to say? Well, that’s the position I’m in... 


/ 


HAT QUOTATION was from a typical Cummins 
collection letter. 

Collection letters should be selling letters. When the 
credit department contacts a customer, it is functioning 
in a field usually reserved to sales. The salesman is the 
company’s representative—he is Cummins to the cus- 
tomef—and the impression created by the credit de- 
partment must be a favorable one that will accomplish 
the desired result, collections with goodwill. Actually, 
our methods of operation have reduced unpleasant 
credit problems to a minimum. 

Our salesmen have been trained to watch for certain 
symptoms and signs when they call on a prospect: con- 
dition of the establishment; location and local conditions; 
personalities and reputation; and any item of general 
information, such as partnership or length of time in 
business. That easily gathered information is turned 
over to the credit department. Our salesmen know that 
their sale is not completed until the account is paid up— 
their commissions come from payments received, not 
Payments due. (Concluded on page 29) 





Develop That Marginal Account 
For the Maximum Distribution 


O. O. LEWIS 
Vice President (Sales) 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

Chicago, Illinois att 





NE WAY the credit department can assist in in- 

creasing sales is to develop the marginal account. 
Maximum distribution is to be found in accounts having 
a marginal rating. The selling of marginal accounts re- 
quires cooperation from the credit department. Knowing 
that we cannot achieve maximum sales through sales 
to well rated companies or through C.O.D. sales, we 
expect our credit managers to alert themselves to this 
problem and be ready and willing to sell this type of an 
account. 

We expect the credit department to find some way to 
accept each and every order. The time of the old 
fashioned credit manager who turned his back to the 
sales manager and said “No,” is gone. Our credit men 
are interested in profits and in keeping customers. This 
interest in accounts on the part of our credit managers 
creates intelligent application of sound credit practice, 
which in turn makes it possible to accept practically all 
orders. 

We expect our credit managers to maintain clean ac- 
counts. Our credit managers, by working diligently on 
their accounts, increase collections and assist in clearing 
up disputes, which enables the sales department to sell 
more. 

It is the function of the credit department to see that 
we have a minimum of bad accounts. The good account 
pays for our selling effort. 

Here is the program Fairbanks, Morse & Co. follows 
to effect this cooperation: 

(A) Our credit men are invited to take part in sales 
and training programs. 

(B) We are decentralized to the point that mutual 
problems can be discussed between the sales and credit 
departments in the field. 

(C) By the same token, we have on-the-spot free ex- 
change of information between the credit and sales de- 
partment managers. 

(D) Salesmen are constantly informed as to the con- 
dition of accounts in their territory. They are expected 
to assist the credit manager by using this information in 
their daily contact with accounts. 

Mr. Lewis has been associated with Fairbanks, Morse & 

Co., since 1908, when he was employed as a clerk. After 

a period as a sales engineer he was appointed Atlanta 

branch manager. In 1943 he was transferred to the Chi- 

cago headquarters as assistant sales manager, in 1948 was 

appointed sales manager, and a year later was made a 

director and vice president. He is also a director in Cana- 

dian Fairbanks-Morse Company. Mr. Lewis is a member 

of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, The 

Society of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers, and 

The American Society of Naval Engineers, Inc. 
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A Soblem fer the Book 
ant How Hb \VWas Seleed 


A Feature Series on MANAGEMENT AT WORK 


Great Lakes Steel Corporation is 
one of the major suppliers of the 
automotive industry. In addition to 
producing nearly all kinds of flat 
rolled steel products, it also manu- 
factures the well-known Quonset pre- 
fabricated steel building. 
Distribution of the latter is world- 
wide by means of several hundred 
dealers and distributors. Any manu- 
facturer disposing of his product by 
this method is faced with the problem 
of getting the best coverage of the 
territory with a minimum of risk. 
While well financed dealers are high- 
ly desirable, it is not always easy or 
possible to get such representation. 
Sometimes it is better to be repre- 
sented by a “hungry” dealer, who 


I) TO ITS geographic location, 





SSOCIATED with the steel 
industry practically all his 
working years, first in Pitts- 
burgh and the last 15 with the 
Great Lakes Steel Corporation, 
Jobn H. Frazier is now credit 
manager of this division of the 
National Steel Corporation, 
which operates plants at Ecorse, 
Mich., Buffalo, N.Y., and Terra 
Haute, Ind. 

Born on a southern Obio 
farm, Mr. Frazier taught school 
three years after studying at 
Muskingum College, then 
moved to Pittsburgh, where he 
was chairman of a prize-win- 
ning membership team of the 
Credit Association of Western 
Pennsylvania. In the Detroit as- 
sociation, of which he was pres- 
ident in 1943, Mr. Frazier has 
a record of obtaining more than 
100 members. He is a member 
of the board of the National 


Association of Credit Men. 


will get out and sell in order to make 
a living, than by a well financed 
dealer, who is not interested in selling 
but is merely an order taker. 

In trying to get the best representa- 
tion, many companies have given 
preference to employees who wish to 
sever their employment and establish 
a dealership handling their former 
employers’ products in some terri- 
tory that has struck their fancy. The 
theory is that anyone who is familiar 
with a product, and has spent sev- 
eral years promoting it for an em- 
ployer, should make a more aggres- 
sive dealer than someone who is a 
total stranger to the product and to 
company policy. It was such a case 
that provided the background for 
one of my more perplexing problems. 

This particular man was young, 
aggressive and a natural born sales- 
man. His service with the company 
had been satisfactory and he was 
well liked by everyone. All he lacked 
was capital—not an unusual situa- 
tion. However, we have ways of 
overcoming this handicap. 


For some time we have been 
financing such of our dealers as 
needed help by means of a trust 
receipt, under the terms of which 
they pay us when the buildings are 
sold. This floor plan has worked 
out very successfully. Of the mil- 
lions of dollars of sales financed in 
this manner, not a penny has been 
lost. Furthermore, the interest 
charges earned have more than 
paid the expenses of our credit 
department without any increase in 
the cost of operating the depart- 
ment because of it. 


After an on-the-spot survey, it was 
decided to finance this new dealer 
on a trust receipt basis. Three car- 
loads, amounting .to $27,000, were 
shipped to strategic locations in his 
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JOHN H. FRAZIER 


Credit Manager 


Great Lakes Steel Corporation 
Ecorse, Detroit, Mich: 


territory. Promissory notes secured 
by trust receipts were signed, and 
notices of trust receipt financing were 
recorded with the county clerk in 
the counties in which the merchandise 
was located. 

For a time, matters went along on 
an even keel, but when the first note 
matured, correspondence and _ tele- 
phone conversations with the dealer 
convinced us that he was not paying 
attention to selling our goods, of 
which he was the custodian under 
the trust receipt. 

In the first place, it developed that 
his territory was too large—over 
400 miles from his headquarters to 
some of the locations where sales had 
been made. Erection of the buildings 
after they were sold presented a prob- 
lem to this dealer because of the 
distance involved and the inability 
to hire and keep employees of the 
type who could efficiently do the work. 

Unfortunately, the dealer did not 
keep sufficient accounting records to 
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enable him to keep track of costs and 
the progress of his company. Checks 
were written indiscriminately, many 
of them counter checks with no rec- 
ord made of them, with the result 
that he never knew the status of his 
hank account at any one time, even at 
the end of the month. In order to 
close a sale, verbal promises were 
made that were not, could not, be 
carried out. In short, there appeared 
to be a complete lack of good busi- 
ness Management. 

All these facts were discovered by 
a personal visit. But what really 
alarmed us was the discovery that 
the man in whom we had placed our 
confidence and entrusted our mer- 
chandise had become interested in 
outside investments having no con- 
nection with his franchise as our 
dealer. 

If a serious loss was to be avoided, 
immediate action was called for. It 
was decided to repossess and dispose 
of the inventory. In order to do this 
it was necessary to put an employee 
of our credit department in the field 
to wind up the dealership. Although 
it was in the dead of winter, and our 
man had to contend with blizzards 
and 40° below zero temperatures, by 
perseverance and ingenuity the un- 
fnished buildings were completed 
and the balance due on them col- 
lected. The unsold inventory was dis- 
posed of to new customers and ar- 





Congratulate yourself if 
you have done something 
strange and extravagant and 
have broken the monotony 
of a decorous age. 

—Ralph Waldo Emerson 





tangements were made for the erec- 
tion of these buildings. 

In this manner the accounts re- 
ceivable of the dealer were collected, 
the inventory belonging to us was 
turned into- cash and our notes and 
accrued interest paid in full. And 
what pleased me, too, was the fact 
that after the liquidation of our ac- 
count, the dealer had several thou- 
sand dollars left over with which to 
pay his debts. Whether he learned 
a lesson I do not know, but I do 
know we did, and it was this: when 
dealing with individuals or firms 
lacking enough capital, get all the 
security you can. 











ow much more 
cash does your 
business need? 







NCREASED DOLLAR VOLUME and high operating costs 
coupled with slower collections, high cost inventory, high and 
accelerated tax obligations, etc., are putting the “squeeze” on working 
capital for more and more companies. You cannot take discounts, meet 
rising payrolls or pay for labor-saving, cost-cutting equipment with 
promises. Operating a business today requires more cash. 


With the CommerciaL Crepir Pian you can increase your cash 
working capital to meet your requirements in 3 to 5 days. No securities 
to sell, no new partners. No interference with ownership or profits. 
No preliminary fees...our one reasonable charge is tax deductible. 


Manufacturers and wholesalers are using over Hair a BILLIon 
Do.tars of Commerciat Crepit cash annually for working capital 
purposes. If you need more cash than you can get from usual sources 
now ... or if you want to be sure of more cash . . . periodically or 
continuously ... for future needs, write or wire the nearest CoMMER- 
c1aL Crepir Corporation office listed below. Just say, “Send me 
information about the plan offered in Credit 9 Financial Management.” 


BALTIMORE 1: 200 W. Baltimore St. CHICAGO 6: 222 W. 
Adams St. LOS ANGELES 14: 724 S. Spring St. NEW YORK 
17: 100 E. 42nd St. SAN FRANCISCO 6: 112 Pine St. 


A Service Available Through Subsidiaries of 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 
Capital and Surplus Over $125,000,000 
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Kudos to Graphic Arts Industry: No tharge-off in 20 Years of Loans 


Ample Working Capital Is Rudder Steering 
Printing Industry through Kquipment Buying 


OST progressive among all in- 
dustries in developing a uni- 
form accounting and cost 

system, the highly competitive busi- 
ness of printing depends upon able 
and well-rounded management for 
its success. 

Ray H. Matson, vice president of 
the First National Bank of Chicago, 
said it, and Mr. Matson knows 
whereof he speaks. As an executive 
in the commercial banking depart- 
ment he has directed his attentions 
for 20 years largely toward the ac- 
counts of companies in the graphic 
arts, publishing, paper and related 
industries. 

“Acquaint your banker with the 
Ratio Studies published by your as- 
sociation,” he suggested to those at- 
tending the professional conference 
for financial executives of the print- 
ing and lithographing industry, 
sponsored by the Printing Industry 
of America and held in New York. 


“In their 30 years the Studies 
have been constantly improved so 
that a true and useful picture of 
the industry is presented, with 
operating and balance sheet figures 
based on nine classifications of vol- 
ume of sales transacted, plus a sup- 
plementary classification based on 
the predominant type of product. 


“Also, the separate ratios for 
plants which are primarily offset and 
another for those largely letterpress 
constitute a constructive develop- 
ment. Be prepared to point out to 
your banker the unusual character- 
istics, if any, in your business which 
justify variations from the composite 
ratios.” 

Most significant in financial state- 
ment analysis, says Mr. Matson, are 
the six ratios for credit measure- 
ment prepared annually by the asso- 
ciation for composite balance sheets. 
These are: 

(1) The ratio of current assets to cur- 
rent liabilities; 

(2) Working capital to total debt; 

(3) Sales to receivables; 

(4) Net worth to total debt; 

(5) Net worth to total fixed assets 
(after depreciation) ; 

(6) Sales to net worth. 


The P.LA. preliminary report for 
the 1951 year-end, showing a com- 
posite ratio of 2.54 to 1, with cash 
and receivables amply in excess of 
current debt, draws kudos from Mr. 
Matson, since a 2 to 1 ratio is gen- 
erally regarded as “entirely satis- 
factory, particularly if cash (or 
equivalent) and receivables from 
customers cover current liabilities, 
leaving inventories as additional 
protection.” 

Mr. Matson runs up a red flag. 
Of printing businesses which get into 
trouble, most are finally wrecked on 


ber of days’ sales outstanding. 
Meaningful also is the ratio of net 
worth to total debt. “All forms of 
debt have a habit of falling due— 
sometimes when economic condi- 
tions are not satisfactory.” 


“Our first concern in considering 
the granting of credit is to satisfy 
ourselves that management passes 
muster,” the executive points out. 
“It is our usual practice to have 
our own staff auditors spend seyv- 
eral days to a week going over the 
books and talking to management, 





8-POINT RULE FOR PRINTING PROFIT 


(1) Keep abreast of technological improvements, particu- 
larly in speed of machinery, in cutting costs. 

(2) Have good diversification of kinds of customers, both 
for volume distribution and for overcoming seasonal loads. 

(3) Have auditor break down receivables by month of billing. 

(4) Set up a cash flow statement (or cash budget), showing 
cash requirements by months; meaningful too is the applica- 


tion of funds statement. 


(5) Don’t plant both feet too deeply into publishing unless 
you have adequate working capital. 

(6) Encourage customers to furnish the paper stock if you 
operate with tight working capital. 

(7) Make industry statistics available to interested banks. 

(8) Increase your working capital yearly and consistently. 





RAY H. MATSON 





the rock of attaching insufficient 
emphasis to maintaining adequate 
working capital. 

In ratio of working capital to total 
debt, the printing industry has made 
an impressive dent in the excessive 
debt position that grew out of 
financing much of the postwar 
equipment expansion by long term 
liabilities. Consistent improvement 
knocked this down to 1.09 to 1 in the 
1951 composite ratio, “and while 
machinery and equipment remained 
practically level, real estate and 
miscellaneous non-current assets 
showed percentage increases.” 

Most banks, Mr. Matson notes, 
consider as vital the information 
contained in the ratio of sales to re- 
ceivables or its corollary, the num- 
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A well-balanced organization, while 
sales-minded, must also be cost- 
conscious. Too often presses are 
kept rolling based on prices that 
merely cover direct costs and over- 
head.” 


Mr. Matson divides the granting 
of bank credit in the printing busi- 
ness into two classes: (1) loans of 
short duration to assist in current 
operations, and (2) term loans or 
loans which run for a period of 
years and are taken on to finance 
the acquisition of machinery and 
equipment, or to replenish working 
capital after equipment purchases 
have been made. 

Here again, on the premise that 
banking is an art rather than an 
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exact science, management is the 
big factor, he adds. “My bank, as 
wel! as others, has extended credit 
to a concern with only a fair state- 
ment but blessed with superior 
management, while declining credit 
to a concern which showed satisfac- 
tory figures but was not in our 
opinion ably managed. 

“Generally, current loans to print- 
ers are on a transaction rather than 
line-of-credit basis. Funds may be 
needed because the shop, though 
loaded with work, has a substantial 
accumulation of heavy labor costs to 
pay out in cash each week, whereas 
billings cannot be made until the 
jobs are completed.” Loans for such 
situations are 60-to-90 days and 
self-liquidating. 

With the accelerated federal tax 
payment schedule a financing prob- 
lem arises in the first half of a year, 
so First National has its auditors 
prepare a cash flow statement for a 
plant, showing cash requirements on 
a monthly basis. Important, too, 
adds Mr. Matson, is an application of 
funds statement, “which condenses 
into one exhibit the sources of funds 
. received during the period and how 
they were disposed of.” 


Slow-Pay Contracts v. Small Margins 

Margins in printing business are 
not great, yet some printers in the 
past have reached out to contract 
jobs which in their nature would be 
sow pay. “Unless ample working 
capital is available, we don’t like to 
see a printer with both feet in the 
publishing business, because fre- 


D® RING his entire 21 years 

with The First National 
Bank of Chicago, Ray H. Mat- 
son has been a member of the 
division handling accounts of 
customers in the graphic arts 
industry, paper, publishing, in- 
surance, advertising and instal- 
ment financing. 

Graduate of Northwestern 
University, Mr. Matson en- 
gaged in public accounting 
three years, then entered the 
credit department of the Fore- 
man National Bank and was 
elected second vice president in 
1930. The following year he 
joined First National, was 
elected assistant cashier three 
months later, subsequently as- 
sistant vice president, and vice 


president in 1947. 
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quently in his dual capacity too 
much working capital is tied up. 

“For some years now, paper mills 
and paper merchants have shortened 
credit terms to paper buyers and 
this has resulted in some need for 
bank credit. Many customers fur- 
nish the required paper to the print- 
er, which reduces his working 
capital requirements but of, course 
deprives him of a profit in handling 
the paper.” 


Mr. Matson calls the financing of 
additional equipment “one of the 
most perplexing problems” in the 
graphic arts field. It is a two-sided 
problem, “for not only does the 
purchase of a machine drain off 
working capital but the operation 
of that machine demands that the 
owner have greater working capital 
to pay for labor, to feed it materials 
and to carry the accounts receivable 
which are generated.” 


The executive discusses certain 
types of financing, first by means of 
the sale of subordinated notes, “the 
nearest approach to an equity in- 
terest,” he says. “Notes may be 
subordinated to all indebtedness or 
they may be _ specifically sub- 
ordinated, such as obligations to 
your bank. 

“The first and most acceptable 
type of subordination agreements in 
fairly common use today is the un- 
conditional agreement whereby the 
holders of subordinated indebted- 
ness can never receive payment of 
such indebtedness, if the debtor has 
other creditors, without the consent 
of such creditors. 

“The second type unconditionally 
provides for full subordination in 
case of (1) bankruptcy, reorganiza- 
tion receivership or similar pro- 
ceedings involving the liquidation or 
distribution of assets of the debtor, 
and (2) in the event any default 
exists under either the subordinated 
indebtedness or superior indebted- 
ness. As long-term subordinated 
money is included in the working 
capital of the issuer, it is our prac- 
tice to insist on a letter agreement 
in which the company agrees not to 
prepay the notes, except for stated 
maturities, without first obtaining 
our written consent. 


Operation of Term Loan Financing 

“A second alternative method of 
financing equipment purchases is by 
means of a term loan from your 
bank. This type usually runs for 
three to five years with quarterly 
payments fully amortizing the loan. 
In our loans to the graphic arts in- 
dustry we usually take a chattel 


RAY H. MATSON 


Vice President, Commercial 
First National Bank of Chicago 


mortage on the equipment as secur- 
ity, but where the loan is small as 
compared with the net worth and 
working capital represented, we 
have waived this and have accepted 
an agreement not to encumber, usu- 
ally with the provision that upon 
our request on 15 days notice, the 
borrower will secure the loan to our 
satisfaction. 

“This provision has never been 
exercised in any of our loans in the 
graphic arts field. 

“The note agreement limits long 
term loans as well as current loans, 
and except with written consent 
prohibits mergers, investments in 
other companies, guarantees or en- 
dorsements of the obligations of 
others and the sale of receivables. 
Prepayment of the term loan is per- 
mitted without penalty when the 
funds are obtained from within the 
operations of the company, but a 
prepayment penalty is imposed when 
funds are borrowed elsewhere to 
effect the payment.” 


Latitude by Letter Agreement | 
“Where a company is closely held, 
we usually ask for the guaranty of 
the principals,” Mr. Matson explains. 
“An annual audit report is required, 
supplemented by quarterly state- 
ments. Dividends usually are re- 
stricted and redemption of capital 
stock prohibited so that working 
capital may be built up. A working 
capital stop, or minimum, is set up 
and a limit is placed on fixed asset 
purchases during the term of the 
loan. If changing conditions make it 
desirable to give some latitude to 
the borrower, this is easily accom- 

plished by letter agreement.” 
An unusual financing method de- 
(Concluded on page 28) 
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April 15th Tax Deadline? 


Give THE Ipes oF Marcu back to 
the Romans and change the deadline 
for income tax returns from March 
15th to April 15th, The American 
Institute of Accounts recommends. 

Thomas J. Green, of New York, 
chairman of the Institute’s commit- 
tee on federal taxation, gives these 
reasons for proposing the change: 

(1) Many taxpayers, especially 
those in business, can’t determine 
their income immediately at the 
close of their taxable year; 

(2) Many are unable to get as- 
sistance to make out their returns 
because agents of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue and independent 
tax experts are inundated with work 
between January 1 and March 15th. 

The committee also proposed that 
taxpayers be allowed a further au- 
tomatic extension of two months if 
they file statements showing reason- 
able cause for the request. 

Another committee recommenda- 
tion was that the January 15 date 
for filing the final amended declara- 
tion of estimated tax for the pre- 
ceding year be changed to February 
15th. 


Offspring of High Taxes 

Two news bits point up the con- 
nection between a pair of problems 
birthed out of high taxes. These are 
the apposite issues of the crippling 
of university endowments and the 
tax exemptions for gifts. A third 
factor enters also: the increasing 
evidences of interest of business in 
the promotion of education. 


The Haloid Company announced 
an initial donation of $15,000 to the 
University of Rochester (N.Y.) for 
establishment of a professorship of 
international economics which, says 
President Joseph C. Wilson of Hal- 
oid, is to emphasize the place of 
world developments in the life of 
business. 

Fifty study grants in economics 
were made by Republic Steel Cor- 
poration to the Case Institute of 
Technology, Cleveland, for a pro- 
gram with company physical layouts 
as laboratories. 


New Reserve Board Proposed 
A RECOMMENDATION by the Senate- 
House subcommittee of the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report, 
that the Federal Reserve Board be 
revamped and a new council of high 
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IN BUSINESS 
AND FINANCE 





After the Brawl Was Over 
PRESIDENT-ELECT EISENHOWER: “Recognizing the in- 
tensity of the difficulties that lie ahead, it is clearly necessary 
that men and women of good will of both parties forget the 
political strife through which we have passed and devote them- 
selves to the single purpose of a better future. This, I believe, 


they will do. 


“I shall never in my service in Washington give short weight 


to this responsibility.” 


GOVERNOR STEVENSON: “That which unites us as Amer- 
ican citizens is far greater than that which divides us as political 


partisans. 


“With a united people, with faith in democracy, with com- 
mon concern for others less fortunate around the globe, we 
shall move forward with God’s guidance toward the time when 
His children shall grow in freedom and dignity in a world of 


peace.” 





officials of Government be set up 
by the President to handle monetary 
disputes, may become an order of 
business of the new Congress. 

The subcommittee’s suggestion had 
a bare majority. Sen. Paul H. Doug- 
las objected that by such a move the 
President and the party in power 
would dominate the Federal Reserve 
System. Rep. J. P. Wolcott felt the 
same way. Other subcommittee 
members were Sen. R. E. Flanders, 
Rep. Wright Patman and Rep. Rich- 
ard Bolling. 


The Pupil Follows His Teacher 


WITH THE EXAMPLE of the Govern- 
ment’s deficit spending what it is, 
we are not surprised that the public 
for the sixth successive year added 
more to personal debts than to cash 
assets. 

The increase of personal holdings 
of cash assets (currency, bank de- 
posits, U. S. Government securities, 
and savings and loan shares) ad- 
vanced by $6 billions in 1951 to 
$161.5, whereas personal debts grew 
by more than $8 billions last year. 


Brain Power And Man’s Age 

A MAN OF 50 may have the brain 
powers of a man 20 years younger 
though his physical powers may 
show strains, according to the re- 
sults of test methods developed by 
Dr. W. C. Halstead, professor of ex- 
perimental psychology in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago biological sciences 
center. 

In a method demonstrated before 
business leaders, more than 25 steps 





were used. One of these, employing 
an electrical device, revealed the ex- 
tent of brain functioning and deteri- 
oration, and showed the ability of the 
brain to distinguish categories among 
groups of symbols. 


Government Raid Protested 
ANYONE seeking to make life insur- 
ance less attractive, and social se- 
curity more inviting, could do no 
better than to maintain tax dif- 
ferentials between the two systems, 
and that’s just about what the Gov- 
ernment is up to, as evidenced by 
the tax-exempt status of social se- 
curity premiums and benefits in 
contrast with the average 2 per cent 
premium tax by the state on life 
insurance premiums and the 6.5 per 
cent federal tax on the net invest- 
ment returns of life companies. 

Demanding a halt to tax-free fed- 
eral enterprises, Robert E. Dineen, 
vice president of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Milwaukee, told the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners 
that tax inequities should be faced 
by united effort of state regulatory 
bodies, stock and mutual insurance 
companies and fire and casualty 
businesses. 


I.M.C. “Cartel”? Branded Peril 


The International Materials Con- 
ference, organization of representa- 
tives of governments outside Rus- 
sian influence, for socalled equitable 
distribution of strategic materials 
in short supply, is actually function- 
ing to reduce American production 
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through a “super-cartel” never even 
placed before Congress for ratifica- 
tion, President John L. Collyer of 
B. F. Goodrich Company warns. 

The I.M.C., under fire in Congress 
as a “mysterious extralegal organi- 
zation,” is “a mechanism to force a 
basic revision of America’s competi- 
tive economy” and “has the ma- 
chinery to continue _ indefinitely 
after the end of materials shortages,” 
Mr. Collyer told the National As- 
sociation of Purchasing Agents. He 
cited the example of reduced Ameri- 
can auto production for lack of 
copper while the metal was being 
allocated to other countries to in- 
crease their auto production. 


“Third Dimension” Advertising 


“Third dimension” advertising, 
combating misconceptions with ideas 
in print, is the way to uproot the 
“big lie” that material success is 
precipitating moral failure upon 
America, says Fairfax M. Cone, 
president of Foote, Cone & Belding, 
advertising agency. 

“Success in business is not in- 
herently immoral; it does not neces- 
sarily come out of someone else’s 
hide; competition is not necessarily 
wasteful,” Mr. Cone told members 
of the National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association. 


Credit Life Field Expands 


A Basis of state supervision of the 
rapidly growing credit life insur- 
ance, and credit accident and health 
insurance, is had in rules and reg- 
ulations proposed by a subcommittee 
of the Insurance Commissioners’ 
organization, of which Zack D. 
Cravey of Georgia is committee 
chairman. 

A company which had $15 mil- 
lions of credit insurance in force at 
the end of 1940, after 15 years in 
business, wrote a total of $180 mil- 
lions in 1950 alone, says an editorial 
in The Eastern Underwriter. 


One Word to the Pentagon 


LeaFiInG the pages of earlier his- 
tory with their lesson that “excessive 
military expenditures have ended in 
despotism of monarchical, fascist or 
socialist form,” R. W. Johnson, chair- 
man of Johnson & Johnson, and war- 
time army ordnance production spe- 
cialist, wrote in Ordnance: 

“It is strange indeed that a group 
of men (Pentagon) opposed to so- 
cialism and charged with the defense 
of their country should, in creating 
that defense, threaten us with social- 
ism here at home.” 
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MARINE 
INSURANCE? 
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The answer to that is easy—way back—out of their hun- 
dreds of years of experience as Ocean Cargo Insurors— 
Marine Insurance Companies undertook to meet the grow- 
ing demands for insurance on shore—out of that grew the 
many and varied policies of today—meeting all sorts of 
problems—doing all sorts of jobs—actually it has become 
“Inland Marine”. 


Take your own case, Mr. Contractor. Your large invest- 
ment in equipment, your power shovels, pneumatic drills, 
ditchers, derricks, bulldozers—the stuff that moves around 
—need protection beyond the ordinary fire policy, need 
insurance wherever you may send them in this country. 
A Contractors’ Equipment Floater gives you fire protection 
plus insurance against perils peculiar to your business, 
such as cyclone, tornado, windstorm, bridge collapse, 
explosions of most kinds, theft, upset, collision, derailment 
or overturning of the vehicle on which the equipment is 
being transported, and other perils, too! 


Where banks advance money to purchase 
equipment, they, too, are interested in this’ 
protection, and more and more are demand- | 
ing this broad form of coverage. ; 


Cities and towns are in the construction 
business, also. Building and maintenance 
of adequate roads take a big percentage of 
income, and, in most instances, the equip- 
ment is owned by the municipality. The 
Contractors’ Equipment Floater is a ““must”’ 
) to protect the taxpayers’ investment. 


Backed by years of underwriting experience, equitable 
settlement of claims, and daily contact with the construc- 
tion and financial fields, National Surety Marine Insurance 
Corporation, a subsidiary, offers this type of inland marine 
insurance through its agent in your community. 


Get in touch with him today and make certain your invest- 
ment is guarded by the INVISIBLE ARMOR of sound insurance. 


NATIONAL SURETY 


CORPORATION 


4 Albany Street, New York 


-- 


INVISIBLE ARMOR © 
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Job Description: Device to Eliminate 


Conflicts, Gaps, Duplicated Function 


By T. A. LANGLIE 
Rogers, Slade & Hill, New York 


ONE-MAN business has no need 
A- a position description. The 

owner of such a business, if he 
is systematic, will record the objec- 
tives and necessary functions, the 
external contacts or relationships to 
develop and maintain, and the laws 
and governmental regulations with 
which he must comply. He will spell 
out his basic policies and procedures 
for future reference. He will have at 
hand detailed specifications of his 
products or services. 

As soon as two or more persons 
are associated in an enterprise, there 
is a division of responsibility, by 
either delegation or partnership ar- 
rangement. When specialization of 
function and division of responsi- 
bility begin, a spelling out of the 
role of each becomes important in 
order to avoid confusion through 
overlapping authorities. 

With increased complexity of or- 
ganizations comes increased spe- 
cialization, making even more 
essential a clear understanding of 
responsibilities and authorities. 

Carefully prepared and up-to-date 
written position descriptions are 
among the best devices to avoid 
conflicts, gaps and duplication of 
function. Such description will pro- 
vide clear cut statements of ob- 
jectives, functions, authorities for 
decision, location in the “line of 
command,” and its relationships with 
other positions. 


Management Benefits Are Many 

Given descriptions for all key jobs, 
management can allocate functions 
appropriately, balance the total 
structure, provide avenues for ad- 
vancement, establish lines of com- 
munication, and keep available es- 
sential staff services. 


When we go beyond self- 
ishness in our loyalty and 
devotion to the things of 
worth, we put our contem- 
poraries and our posterity 
under obligation to do the 
same. 

—Lt. Edwin R. Hartz 


via Morton Messenger 


“Position descriptions improve 
teamwork and morale.” 
—T. A. Langlie. 


The job structure should be real- 
istic in terms of compensation 
values, with each position evaluated 
in relation to all other jobs, to the 
area, industry, or other external 
points of reference. 

Selection and placement of per- 


sonnel are facilitated when position, 


descriptions are translated into job 
requirements or qualifications, some- 
times called man specifications. 

The description also serves as a 
basis for establishing standards of 
performance, for planning and ex- 
ecuting developmental, educational 
and training programs. 


Benefits to the Individual 

Written position descriptions bene- 
fit the individual, particularly as he 
participates in their preparation, by 
crystallizing his understanding of the 
objectives, functional responsibilties 
and authorities of his own job. 
Sources of advice or assistance, in- 
formation, policy interpretation and 
other relationships and lines of com- 
munication are identified. “Staff” as 
well as “line” responsibilities are 
described, and possible and most 
probable lines of promotion are rec- 
ognized. 


Descriptions Must Be Used 
He is likely also to be stimulated 
to perform more effectively, to use 
his initiative within his scope of 
authority, and to maintain communi- 
cations with his associates. 
These advantages are gained only 
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as they are used as a positive man- 
agement tool, a systematic audit re- 
viewed periodically and kept cur- 
rent. 

Such reviews, starting with the 
chief executive and his staff, and 
going down the line in each segment, 
will do more than anything else to 
keep the organization maximally 
effective. Periodic review and re- 
vision force the individual to re- 
analyze and reappraise his own func- 
tions and his relationships to his 
working group. 


Need of Judgment in Use 

Like other tools, the position de- 
scription must be employed with 
judgment. Too frequent reviews, too 
great detail in descriptions, and too 
fine a breakdown of position classi- 
fication are wasteful and as dan- 
gerous as their counterparts—in- 
frequent reappraisals and vague 
generalities. 

Constructive use of properly pre- 
pared written position descriptions 
results in greatly improved team- 
work and the building and main- 
tenance of a high level of morale. 

To the credit executive, in these 
times of manpower shortages and 
ever-changing business operations, 
this tool offers the means to assure 
continuously effective utilization of 
all credit department resources. 


Management Picks Education 
To Meet Intense Competition 

Industrial and business manage- 
ments are increasingly emphasizing 
education and training to meet what 
promises to become as competitive 
an economy as ever experienced, 
says Lawrence A. Appleby, presi- 
dent of the American Management 
Association. 

Two reasons for the greater atten- 
tions to education, detailed by Mr. 
Appleby in his annual report, are 
the more and more complex and 
difficult job of management and the 
“srowing consciousness that man- 
agement is a profession—a science 
that requires definite techniques, 
and an art requiring skills and tools 
—performed by people possessing 
the proper qualifications and prepa- 
ration, an acute awareness of the 
full nature of their responsibilities 
and a desire to increase their 
competence.” 
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4 Director of Purchases Answers a Question: 





SELL YOURSELF BEFORE PRODUCT 


By EDWARD A. HAGENY 


Director of Purchases 
The William Powell Co., Cincinnati 


ICTURE the reception room of a 
p large manufacturing concern. 
Salesmen, arriving at short in- 
; tervals, have 
been told by the 
receptionist to 
be seated. In 
another office 
the purchasing 
agent—that’s I— 
am busily wast- 
ing my time try- 
ing to decipher 
the latest C.M.P. 
Regulations. I 
open the door to the reception room. 
All are hoping. The man making 
his first call is hoping for a miracle. 
Those who have made repeated calls 
are hoping this one will win the or- 
der. Still others, regular suppliers, 
are hoping nothing has marred their 
business relations. 





f 


E. A. HAGENY 


Kinds of Salesmen Not To Be 

After the last has departed I ask 
myself, “What would I do if I were 
a salesman?” 

The man with the pipe had 
clenched it between his teeth while 
trying to explain his business. I do 
not believe I would have done this. 

Then there was the man who did 
not identify himself. I do not know 
who he is, whom he represents or 
what he is trying to sell. If I were 
in that man’s place I would try to 
realize this human frailty: 99 per 
cent of the people do not remember 
names—and purchasing agents com- 
prise three-fourths of the 99 per 
cent. I am trying to remedy this by 
associating names with familiar ob- 
jects. This too has its problems. 
Sometime ago I was purchasing a 
birthday present for my wife. I was 
introduced to a Mr. Surrey. He gave 
me a good deal, and so I associated 
him with a farm pleasure vehicle. 
Several weeks later I boldly walked 
up to the young lady clerk and 
asked to see Mr. Buggy. 

I thought of the last man I inter- 
viewed, the Timid Man. This man 

S a very poor command of the 
English language, uses many ah’s. 
He slouches, comes no closer than 
10 feet, seems scared. Last time he 





Associated for 30 years with 
The Wm. Powell Company, 
Cincinnati, E, A, Hageny has 
advanced from invoice clerk to 
director of purchases. When 
his interest turned to account- 
ing he headed the installation 
of systems of records. He now 
has charge of all purchasing 
procedure of the company, in- 
cluding stock record systems, 
accounts payable, inventory 
control and C.M.P. regulations. 

As a student of public speak- 
ing at the University of Cincin- 
nati and later as a member of 
the Toastmasters’ Club, Mr. 
Hageny developed a talent 
which helps explain his many 


engagements. 








handed me a cigar, but took 10 min- 
utes of stuttering to announce he 
was now a proud father. 


Would Know Product And Its Uses 

Frequently I am asked: how does 
a man make his first sale to a con- 
cern of this kind? The only sug- 
gestion I have is to keep everlastingly 
at it. 

A most important factor is to 
know your product, how it can be 
used to best advantage. 

I recall the first visit of the rep- 
resentative of a carbide manufac- 
turer. His demeanor indicated he 
was an expert in the use and treat- 
ment of carbide tools. I took him 
to the toolroom foreman. After ob- 
serving the latter finish a tool and 
process it in the furnace, the sales- 
man remarked, “You're having 
trouble with this tool, aren’t you?” 
The foreman nodded. “Well, if 
you would use a grade harder, and 
grind a concave tip, your trouble 
would be eliminated. Let me bring 
you one of these tools out of our 
stock to show you.” His company 
now is supplying a large part of our 
carbide needs. 


Too many salesmen today are 
given a short indoctrination, 


handed a brief case and shoved out 
the front door with a slap on the 


back. That’s one reason we have 
so few good mechanics. Years ago 
a business or trade was learned 
father to son. Today that takes too 
long. 


Then there are those unpredict- 
able incidents that spell disaster, 
despite a salesman’s hard work. 

Let me assume the role of that 
mythical salesman. For two years 
I have called upon the buyer of the 
“X” Manufacturing Company. I dis- 
covered that the purchasing agent 
was a tennis fan. I took up the 
game. It almost killed me, but I 
stuck to it. Now when he mentions 
serving to the backhand I know 
what he is talking about. I noticed 
that in early spring the color of his 
skin would change from pale to light 
red, and in summer to deep tan. So 
I too became a bathing beach de- 
votee. The sights I saw there would 
cost good money in the wintertime. 
Now when we discuss figures, we 
meet on common ground. 


Finally The Order—And Then! 


After two years I receive an order. 
At the home office I am hailed as a 
conquering hero. The half moon 
droop of the sales manager’s mouth 
has changed to an upsweep. I start 
back for my territory with a light 
heart and one month later arrive at 
the “X” Manufacturing Company 
and present my card. My pencil is 
poised. Then I am struck the first 
blow. The receptionist informs me 
the purchasing agent is unable to 
see me. 

In another month I again arrive 
at my customer’s office. This time 
the purchasing agent cannot duck; I 
have him trapped in the reception 
room. “You gave me an order two 
months ago. I called to check how 
the material has worked out.” The 
purchasing agent says it proved 


satisfactory. I ask if I may expect 
another order. “Overstocked,” he 
says. 


This time when I arrive home the 
sales manager sends for me. The 
contour of his mouth is back to 
natural—downhill. “What kind of 
a one-time order taker are you?” 

I determine to check into this or- 
der. I begin at the order file, won- 


(Concluded on page 28) 
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Forecast While Riding the Business Cycle: 


CONSTRUCTION BOOM BY 1960 


[) tie te the defense load and 


the temporary setback by the 
short of all-out 
war the supply 
and demand for 
steel products 
can be expected 
to come into bal- 
ance, sooner or 
later, in the next 
decade, in the 
opinion of Ben- 
nett S. Chapple, 
Jr., assistant ex- 
ecutive vice 
president, commercial, of the United 
States Steel Company. 


steel strike, 


B. S. CHAPPLE, JR. 


In a four-way prediction for the 
long-range, in terms of estimates 
compared with the actual output of 
1950, Mr. Chapple foresees these 
additional developments: 


1 Average automotive demand 
“should be somewhat below the 
1950 levels of 8 million units, irre- 
spective of the short term effects of 
Government restrictions.” He notes 
that 1950 saw final satisfaction of 
deferred demand from World War 
II, plus considerable forward buying 
stimulated by the Korean war. 


ze Machinery, agriculture and ap- 
pliances also will average under 
1950’s record levels. 


3 “Construction and _ railroads 
throughout the coming decade 
are expected to match 1950 produc- 
tion levels.” Mr. Chapple bases this 
in part on “distortions with respect 
to construction volume” as a result 
of World War II and the current 
mobilization effort—“only a relative- 
ly small volume of needed commer- 
cial, highway or school construction 
has been completed.” (1951 was an 
exceptional year.) “The closing years 
of the decade may witness the start 
of another big construction boom.” 


4 “Those industries which are ex- 

pected to operate at somewhat 
above the 1950 level during the next 
decade include freight car building 
and mining—since 1950 was a rela- 
tively poor year for these activities; 
container and oil and gas industries 
—because of inherent growth char- 
acteristics; and shipbuilding, air- 
craft, ordnance and export—because 
of a high level of military procure- 
ment.” 


Two Cycles Since World War II 

Mr. Chapple notes two cycles of 
steel inventory building since the 
close of World War II, the first 
starting late in 1945 with the re- 
sumption of civilian building at a 
time when “inventories of steel 
products, component parts and sub- 


ROBERT A. VOGELER (left), told of his privations as a prisoner of Hungary's Com- 
munists for 17 months, after the vice president and European representative of the 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation had been convicted on false charges 
of espionage. He was addressing the annual dinner meeting of the Bridgeport (Comn.) 
Association of Credit Men, of which Theodore I. Peterson (right) is president. Frederick 
F. Robinson (center), certified public accountant of Danbury, was chairman. Mr. Voge- 
ler urged an economic boycott of Russia and its satellites to force liberation of William 
Oatis, Associated Press correspondent, from a Czechoslovakian jail. He declared 5,000 
Americans are in slave labor or concentration camps behind the Iron Curtain. Members 


of the Waterbury, Hartford and New Haven associations also were guests. 


by Danbury News-Times (Osborne). 


Photo 
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ENNETT S. CHAPPLE, 

a graduate of Antioch 
College, was first employed by 
United States Steel subsidiaries 
as manager of the market de- 
velopment division of United 
States Steel Company, after 
various positions at the Armco 
Steel Corporation. 

In 1943, he was named as- 
sistant New York sales man- 
ager for U. S. Steel Company, 
but resigned in 1944 to become 
assistant to the president of the 
Firth Sterling Steel Company. 
A year later he was named as- 
sistant to the sales vice presi- 
dent of U. S. Steel Company, 
and in February, 1947, became 
assistant sales vice president of 
the company, advancing Jan. 
1, 1951 to assistant executive 
vice president-commercial. 





assemblies, were inadequate to sup- 
port, with the proper degree of 
flexibility, the desired rate of output 
in steel-consuming industries. For 
three years the steel industry as- 
sumed the dual task of providing 
steel both to support a constantly 
rising volume of production and to 
provide for a gradual increase in 
steel inventories.” 

The second of these tasks was 
completed by early 1949 with inven- 
tories up to an adequate level, Mr. 
Chapple told the Central States 
Chapter of the American Steel 
Warehouse Association, Inc. 

Then began a decline of steel or- 
ders, and the operating rate began 
falling in April of 1949; inventories 
were largely in balance in the sum- 
mer months, and steel operations 
leveled off at 80 per cent. The Oc- 
tober-November strike knocked in- 
ventories down almost 43 per cent. 


The same double task as in 1946 
was faced by the industry at 1949 
year-end: supply for current con- 
sumption and for rebuilding inven- 
tories “all along the steel process- 
ing and distribution pipeline.” 

The defense program accelerated 
the sudden increase of need for cur- 
rent consumption supply in 1950, yet 
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in the final two months of 1950 and 
all of 1951 “better than 9 per cent 
o! shipped steel found its way into 
inventories,” Mr. Chapple notes. 
This virtually completed that phase 
of the inventory cycle and attaining 
inventory adequacy. There followed 
the labor oversupply particularly in 
the Detroit area, the loosening of 
materials restrictions on automotive 
manufacture—and then the steel 
strike on the heels of the seizure of 
the industry by presidential edict 
and the overturning of the chief ex- 
ecutive’s action by U. S. Supreme 
Court decision. 


Supporting his assertion that “no 
system as good as the competitive 
free market economy has yet been 
devised by man for creating com- 
munity wealth,” Mr. Chapple cites 
these statistics: 


Production doubled every 20 
years; consumption per capita dou- 
bled since 1900; rapid and continu- 
ing increase of proportion of people 
living “above the poverty line”; col- 
lege enrollment four times faster 
than increase of nation’s population; 
practically all 14- and 15-year-olds 
now in school as against one-third 
working in 1950; work week down to 
5 days, 40 hours contrasted with 6 
days, 58 hours; and fewer industrial 
accidents. 


25 Years of Service Brings 
Honors to George Jaeger 

A silver anniversary of service to 
the Credit Managers Association of 
Northern and Central California was 
the occasion for 
a testimonial 
dinner in San 
Francisco’ to 
George O. Jae- 
ger, assistant 
secretary. O. H. 
Walker, execu- 
tive manager- 
secretary, offici- 
ated in present- 
ing a_ fountain 
pen and pencil set. 

Mr. Jaeger’s credit career began 
in 1913 with A. Schilling and Com- 
pany, San Francisco. Before and 
after World War I he was local 
credit manager for Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Company in the San 
Francisco and New York offices. 
Subsequently he became credit man- 
ager of the Intertype Corporation. 

From New York he returned to 
San Francisco in 1927 and joined the 
staff of the association, then called 
the San Francisco Association of 
Credit Men. He helped organize a 
number of Industry Groups and is 
secretary of many of them. 


G. O. JAEGER 
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Properly reimbursed If and when 
Your property is damaged or destroyed.” 
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Year in and year out you'll do well with the 





Have you ever had difficulty in understanding 
the workings of the Coinsurance clause of a 
fire insurance policy ... or in explaining it to 
your clients or associates? 


Then, here’s a booklet “about Coinsurance” 
that may help you. 


Written in non-technical language, it explains 
the operation of this clause, shows why it is 
used, and how it may enable the insured to 
obtain a lower rate. 


It shows, for example, how you or your clients 
can suffer even in case of a minor loss, if the 
policy does not meet Coinsurance 
requirements. 


And it shows, by simple arithmetic examples, 
how to be protected against such loss. 


You'll find it a helpful booklet in reviewing 
your own insurance position ... and in giving 
information and advice to your clients or 
business associates. Use the coupon to request 
your copy ... or several copies... they’re 
yours for the asking. 






Hartford | 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company * Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company °* 


Coinsurance.” 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company, 
Hartford 15, Connecticut. 


Please send me ........... 
your helpful booklet “.. . 
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High-Jacking the Economy under Government Controls 








TRAPS 1X BANK INSTALMENT CREDIT 


OW THAT the gibberish economy 

of a political campaign is over— 
and that’s something quite different 
from political 
economy—words 
can return to 
their rightful 
definitions, at 
least in that di- 
rection. How- 
ever, the current 
economic situa- 
tion, with its 
high dollar vol- 
ume of income, 
will continue to be called “prosper- 
ity” by those who do not or will not 
see the concomitants of high prices 
and high taxes. To others it spells 
“inflation,” in a defense production 
era. 

Though Government controls of 
many items have been dropped and 
Regulation W has been erased from 
instalment buying, basically the 
change is not great if their devotees 
win from the next Congress an au- 
thorization to reimpose all controls. 
While business may have become 
somewhat inured to the whipping 
post role of the two past decades, 
enterprise scarcely can be called 
free if the legislature agrees to pro- 
vide a new cat-o’-nine-tails to be 
cracked at will over industry. 


is 
T. W. ROGERS 


Trends in Defense Economy Similar 


The characteristics of our current 
economic situation have been paral- 
leled “in every period when Gov- 
ernment purchases and Government 
regulations have dominated the 
market place,” says Thomas W. 
Rogers, executive vice president of 
the American Finance Conference. 
He notes the “striking similarity” 
between trends of the two years 
1949-51 and the 1939-41 period of an 
earlier “defense economy” (his 
quotation marks). 

Lifting of some controls followed 
his address before the national instal- 
ment credit conference of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association but his 
conclusion still holds: “Everywhere 
we have people working, with high 
dollar incomes, with high prices, 
high taxes, and cheap dollars.” 

In consumer credit the public in 
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Specialized Training Is Needed for Post-Defense Era 


1951 “spent about the same propor- 
tions of their funds for durable 
goods as they did in 1949.” 

“Experience shows that in an un- 
controlled market there is a definite 
relationship between the amount of 
instalment sales. credit outstanding 
and the physical volume of durable 
goods production,” the financial 
economist says. “The total of all 
instalment credit outstanding 1949- 
51, including instalment loans, still 
represents a smaller percentage of 
disposable income than was repre- 
sented by such outstandings in 1939- 
40-41.” 


Mr. Rogers questions the validity 
of the argument of control advo- 
cates that consumer credit adds to 
the aggregate volume of consumer 
purchasing power. History,~ he 
says, shows that the amount of con- 
sumer instalment credit outstand- 
ing follows the movement of pro- 
duction rather than leads it. 


He concludes also that “the financ- 
ing of consumer durable goods sales 
through instalments, by both bank- 
ing and non-banking institutions, is 
accomplished almost wholly through 
the transfer of purchasing power 
from one economic group to another 
economic group which uses this 
credit, with very little if any net in- 
crease in the overall total purchas- 
ing power of the country in the 


process. In other words, one group 
gives up, temporarily, what the 
other uses.” 


Complete Elimination Is Urged 


Complete elimination of all credit 
controls is needed if defense work- 
ers and other equally important in- 
dustrial worker groups are to be 
protected from the costly economic 
and social byproducts of the regula- 
tions, Mr. Rogers holds. 

“However, if Congress does con- 
tinue consumer credit controls, the 
limits it imposed upon the delegation 
of authority last year should be re- 
tained. The instalment buyer still 
feels that he is the best judge of his 
credit needs, and that Mr. Citizen 
is still the boss. I hope we can keep 
it that way.” 





OTENTIAL pitfalls in bank op- 
eration of an instalment credit de- 
partment are voiced by Lehman 
Plummer, vice 
president of the 
Central National 
Bank and Trust 
Company of Des 
Moines, who at 
the same time 
says such de- 
partments “can 
be the most 
profitable de- i 
partments in the LEHMAN PLUMMER 
banks, per dollar invested, as well as 
the best builders of goodwill.” 
Practically all large banks, he 
concludes from visits to hundreds of 
banks in all sectors, “have excep- 
tionally well trained and capable 
instalment credit management, but 
for every bank having highly trained 
personnel in such a department 
there are hundreds whose manage- 
ment is inexperienced and con- 
sequently may get into difficulty 
with a return of what we used to 
consider normal conditions.” 





But When Conditions Change? 


Possible pitfalls? “In the first 
place, nearly anyone of intelligence 
can operate any business success- 
fully on a rising market,” the bank 
executive declares. “Secondly, Gov- 
ernment regulations and restrictions 
have dictated terms which make 
such operations reasonably safe both 
as to equities and time limits. 
Thirdly, consumer goods_ values 
have been constantly rising. Along 
with this, there has been full em- 
ployment, including constant in- 
creases in the average personal in- 
come. — 


“But those of us who are older 
know that it is a long road that 
has no turning. What is the out- 
look when conditions change and 
Start going the other way?” 


The answer? “Your instalment 
credit outstandings need regular 
policing and review, just the same 
as your commercial loan portfolio.” 
(Mr. Lehman was addressing a con- 
ference of bank correspondents, a 
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project of the First National Bank 
of Chicago). 

“The fact that your Title I Federal 
Housing Administration loans are 
insured does not mean that you 
might not be faced with a liquida- 
tion problem. Loans of this type 
become more or less automatic when 
they go through your instalment 
lending department. The result is 
that very often your discount clerks 
do not properly check them for 
credits and other technicalities that 
are covered in the regulations. The 
F.H.A. is becoming more and more 
technical in the payment of claims 
and the lenders are apparently be- 
coming more and more careless in 
the making and granting of this type 
of loans.” 


Suggests Classifying the Loans 


Mr. Lehman makes several sug- 
gestions for operation of the instal- 
ment department. 


“All instalment loans should be 
classified as to type. Separate your 
automobile loans in one classifica- 
tion, signature loans in another, 
household appliance loans in an- 
other, and so on. Doing this, and 
drawing off past due lists every two 
weeks, it will be much easier for 
your supervisory officers to deter- 
mine which types of loans are caus- 
ing the most trouble on collections 
and losses. You will also be able to 
determine which types are the most 
expensive to handle from the stand- 
point of collection expense and 
credit investigation. Then you can 
set your rates accordingly. 


Checking Composite Ratios 


“Get composite ratio figures as a 
check against your own instalment 
loan department. The things to 
check are the retail receivables to 
total receivables, the new car retail 
to total retail, used car retail to 
total retail, wholesale to total re- 
ceivables, new car wholesale to total 
wholesale, used car wholesale to 
total wholesale, other receivables to 
total receivables, retail maturing in 
six months, retail maturing in 12 
months, retail maturing over 12 
months, balances delinquent over 
60 days to total retail, reserves for 
losses to total retail, loss to total 
liquidation, and so on. 


“Only sound credit policies, the 
demand for sufficient equities and 
normal liquidating terms can govern 
this operation. Along with that must 
go the usual diplomatic but firm col- 
lection effort necessary to keep the 
past due percentages at, or below, 
normal.” 








Is it WISE to 
trust your customer 
more than you 
trust yourself? 


Businessmen insure their capital 
from loss through embezzlement, 
theft and fire... yet many neglect 
to protect the same capital when it 
becomes an “account receivable.” 


REDIT losses represent working capital . . . and its 
earning power . . . gone forever. Your customer’s 
‘promise to pay” can be a positive asset when it is backed 
by American Credit Insurance, the GUARANTEE that 


receivables will be paid. 


SEND FOR NEW BOOK, “Credit Insurance and Your 

Company.” It tells how and why 
‘| businessmen last year protected sales 
..| of over 5.billion dollars with American 
Credit Insurance. For your copy, con- 
|| tact our office in your city or write 
# American Credit Indemnity Company 
of New York, Dept. 47, First National 
Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


protect your capital 
. . invest in security 


RTC NG 


American “= 





Credit Insurance 


guarantees payment of 
aceounts receivable 
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KEEPING INFORMED 


U. S. GoveRNMENT ORGANIZATION 

ManvuaL—1952-53 Edition. 742- 
page manual contains descriptions of 
functions and activities of the legis- 
lative, judicial and _ executive 
branches, including emergency 
agencies for defense, major officials, 
and addresses. Price $1. Supt. of 
Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


SAFETY FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. Almost 

every home hazard is described in 
detail. Tells how to prevent acci- 
dents and what to do if they happen 
in spite of precautions. Also suggests 
how to build safe homes. National 
Bureau of Standards Circular 463. 
190 pp. Price 75c. Supt. of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D.C. 


Wuat’s In Your Lire INSURANCE 

Poticy. How really to read your 
life insurance policy and translate 
the fine print into understandable 
terms. Price 8c. Institute of Life In- 
surance, 488 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N.Y. 10 pp. 


America’s WEALTH—The story of 

America, how it got where it is and 
where it goes from here, told in 
words, sketches, photographs and 
charts. Emphasis is placed on pro- 
ductivity. 48 pp. Price $1. Brookings 
Institution, 722 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 


How SMALL Piants CAN SELL TO THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT—New leaflet 
on what government buys, how to 
sell to the Government and how to 
avoid 5-percenters. For free copy 
write Small Defense Plants Admin- 
istration, Washington 25, D.C. 


DIRECTORY OF MARKETING Maps— 

The Map Division of the Library 
of Congress has revised its “Market- 
ing Maps of the United States” and 
issued it at 70c a copy. The 100-page 
book lists the sources of various 
kinds of maps that may be used for 
marketing purposes. Write Card 
Division, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C., and enclose 
70c. 


Informative reports, pam- 
phlets, circulars, etc., which may 
be of interest to you. Please 
write directly to the publisher 
for them. CREDIT AND FINAN- 
CIAL MANAGEMENT does not 
have copies available. 
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To expedite receiving these 
booklets, please address all in- 
quiries concerni ficiency 
Tips to CREDIT AND FINAN- 
CIAL MANAGEMENT,. 33 So. 
on. St., Room 1538, Chicago 


EFFICIENCY TIPS 


249—Monroe Calculating Machine 
Co.’s new booklet, ‘‘Monroe 
Rhythm,” explains new adding ma- 
chine technique developed by Mon- 
roe for using the whole hand for 
adding instead of one finger, thus 
increasing figure production. 

Vv 
250—National Rubber Stamp Works, 
Inc., will send its new catalog on 
rubber stamps, daters, numberers 
and seal presses, on. request. 

Vv 
251—Parsons Paper Company offers 
a new portfolio entitled “How to De- 
sign a Letterhead,” containing ten 
original letterheads in one, two and 
three colors, and suggestions on how 
to design your own letterhead. 


v 


252—American Pencil Company has 
designed “Executive Group” of pen- 
cils to meet three basic writing jobs: 
“President” for notes, memos, gen- 
eral writing; “Commentator” for 
comments, extra-bold writing, edit- 
ing; “Treasurer” for sharp clear fig- 
ures and fine writing. Write for de- 
scriptive folder. 

Vv 
253—International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation. How the pencil 
and electronic tube team to stream- 
line customer accounting for utility 
companies is described in a free 36- 
page booklet. How IBM devices seg- 
regate bills requiring special han- 
dling, prepare summary control en- 
try cards, and list cash remittance 
stubs. for balancing teller’s cash. 


v 


254—Remington Rand’s_ brochure, 
“How Insurance Records Are Pre- 
pared Faster and Easier,” is designed 
to show how to eliminate wasted 
time and motion in preparing insur- 
ance records, through the use of the 
10-Key Printing Calculator. Actual 
insurance problems are worked out, 
showing its application. 
v 

255—Hinde & Dauch Paper Com- 
pany offers a fact-packed booklet, 
“How to Merchandise with Corru- 
gated Boxes,” and increase sales, de- 
crease costs and increase goodwill. 


Guides to Improved Executive Operation 


BOOK REVIEWS 


How Am I Dornc? By Robert * 
Moore. $3. B. C. Forbes & Sons 
Publishing Company, Inc. 80 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 


+ This is a practical self-help book 
for the young, or old-young execu- 
tive with a strong urge to go places. 
Mr. Moore feels that the individual 
should plan his own executive de- 
velopment program to win recogni- 
tion and advancement. The self- 
rating and appraisal charts help an- 
swer the title question. How to get 
out of a rut, win over competition, 
improve economic status, change 
jobs, qualifications for executives— 
all are discussed out of the experi- 
ences of the writer and others, with 
the idea to help chart a course for 
those who wish to navigate rather 
than drift. 


CreDIT MANUAL OF COMMERCIAL 
Laws, 1953 Edition, 818 pages. 
Price $10. Published by the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, 
229 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, 
N.Y. 


+ The 45th annual edition of this 
important digest of the laws affect- 
ing credit and financial operations 
of business firms gives the latest in- 
formation on recent amendments 
and new laws, both state and federal. 

Among the important subjects 
covered are the new federal Fair 
Trade law, many amendments to the 
National Bankruptcy Act, the new 
price-and-wage control setup under 
the 1952 National Defense Act, and 
many revisions in state laws pertain- 
ing to sales, credits, collections, 
assignments, judgments, notes, liens, 
and other credit problems. 


The Manual tells how to contact 
the Army, Navy and Air Force for 
defense contracts, how to obtain de- 
fense production loans under Regu- 
lation “V.” The texts of other federal 
laws and regulations include the 
Renegotiation Act, Assignment of 
Claims Act and Soldiers and Sailors 
Relief Act. 


Two important chapters cover 
bonds and public improvements, 
both federal and state, with a com- 

(CONCLUDED ON PAGE 25) 


Books reviewed or mentioned 
in these columns are not. avail- 
able from CREDIT AND FINAN- 
CIAL MANAGEMENT unless so 
indicated. Please order from 
your book store or direct from 


the publisher. 
















Cash Forecast and Budget Control 


Tie Credit Man to Top Management 


_ been answered by the voters, 
and the lucky prognosticators 
are strutting 
while the others 
are alibiing, it’s 
good for the soul 
to think on such 
solid values as 
the objective, 
fact - grounded 
company cash 
forecast and 
budget control. 
Here is both a 
function of the credit man and a 
key to recognition of the depart- 
ment by top management as de- 
cidedly more than overhead, says 
Clarence Rainess, certified public 
accountant, New York City. 
Budgets and forecasts, handles to 
lift operation toward desired ob- 
jectives but also means of appraisal 
of inter-relationship within the 
business, can achieve the following, 
if they are carefully prepared: 
1.“A program setting forth a 
planned and coordinated estimate of 


\ that the Great Guess has 





CLARENCE RAINESS 


sales, purchases, production and 
overhead expenses (see adjacent 
columns) ; 


2. “An estimate of cash require- 
ments, including any necessary ad- 
ditional financing; 


3. “A determination of profit ex- 


pected to be earned or, if no profit, 
what the extent of loss may be; 

4.“A standard of measure to 
gauge performance; 

5. “An adjunct of presentation of 
the company’s financial statement 
for receiving credit from banks; 

6. “A means of control, by com- 
paring the forecast with actual re- 





Budgeting is “an attempt to 
think ahead in some systematic 
way, using more than just 
guesswork or wishful think- 
ing,” says Clarence Rainess. 

Mr. Rainess, of Clarence 
Rainess & Company, New York 
City, began his professional 
service as a certified public ac- 
countant in 1928. Three years 
later the company was organ- 


ived, 


a 


etait te 








PREREQUISITES OF FORECASTING 





| 





Sales Forecasts— 
Basic Elements: 

1. Sales history: (a) Total volume 
potential, in dollars and_ units; 
(b) seasonal variations; (c) trends. 

2. Current bookings. 

3. Analysis of market. 

4. Study of product. 

5. Sales organization. 

6. Approval of forecast by key 
sales personnel. 


Guideposts to 
Operating Cost: 


1. Fixed expenses—rent, 
ciation, general salaries, etc. 

2. Variables—selling commissions, 
bonuses, etc. 


depre- 


Production Budget 
Considerations: 


1. Manufacturing capacity. 
2. Time element. 

3. Flow of materials. 

4. Cost of labor. 


Needed Materials 
On Dollar Value: 


1. Quantities needed to produce 
estimated sales. 

2. Delivery schedule and outside 
sources of special manufacturing. 

3. Spacing of receipt of product. 

All three must be translated into 
dollar values as they become part of 
estimates used to forecast cash re- 
quirements. 








sults, and analyzing and correcting 
the causes of any variations that 
may occur during the budget 
period.” 


Stimulate Corrections to Avoid Losses 
Noting that the forecast, when it 
indicates a coming loss, stimulates 
corrective effort, Mr. Rainess cau- 
tions that the “overhead should be 
reviewed carefully and compared 
to sales in order to arrive at the 
amount needed to break even, which 
amount should represent a realistic 
figure when considering the sales 
potential of the company.” 
Because cash flow is as important 
as sales flow, “its financing should 
be properly planned so as to elimi- 
nate a sudden springing up of finan- 
cial problems,” Mr. Rainess told a 
seminar of the New York Credit and 
Financial Management Association. 


Cash for Growth Also a Consideration 
“Terms of sale as well as the col- 
lection history of the company must 
be considered. Purchases of ma- 
terials are similarly translated into 
their due dates of payments. 
“Moneys required for the payment 
of labor must take into consideration 
not only the weekly labor bill of the 
company’s own factory workers but 
also any possible outside labor bills 
as they fall due. Expenses and over- 
head, as they are required to be 
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paid, must be provided for, excepting 
those items of overhead which are 
not cash items, such as depreciation.” 

Availability of cash for contem- 
plated growth is another considera- 
tion for forecast, to prevent short- 
ages, the accountant noted. 

While the forecast will be found 
to vary from actual operations, it 
will point the way to coordination 
and control of phases of the business 
operation, as a standard for com- 
parison. 

Since inter-relationship among all 
items in the budget is inevitable, “if 
sales volume fails to materialize as 
anticipated, it is obvious that unless 
some correction is made in the pur- 
chase activity of the company an 
inventory problem will develop. Per- 
haps labor costs may increase, which 
will require a reappraisal of the 
gross profit percentages and the sales 
required to break even in the opera- 
tion.” 








A committee is a group 
of people who don’t know 
much about something but 
agree to meet so they can 
decide that nothing can be 
done about it. 

—Anonymous 


SS 








ernizing for Office Kificiency 


introducing new office equipment and systems to effect economies in 
labor and costs, as well as to speed production of essential office work 


New Type Table Top Collator 


A new table top collator, an- 
nounced by Thomas Mechanical 
Collator Corporation, 30 Church St., 
New York 7, is priced at less than 
$100. The collator gathers papers 
into sets of 2 to 8 pages in a single 
operation. Compact in size, 1514” 
square, it easily is carried from place 
to place. Available in either the 
5 bin or 8 bin models, it can accom- 
modate paper sizes from 344” x 8” 
to 84%” x 14”. It is especially adapt- 
able for small companies in the 
gathering into sets of such items as 
sales bulletins, directives and price 
lists. Write the manufacturer for 
Bulletin No. 113. 


Desk Drawer Size Calculator 


The Original-Odhner Calculator 
is said to fill the need for an eco- 
nomical, yet practical, machine 
equipped for complete computations 
for many applications not warrant- 
ing the expense of high speed auto- 
matics. It is called excellent for 
small businesses and as an accessory 
machine in banks and large offices. 
Short practice is said to permit 
skillful, speedy application in mul- 
tiplication, division, addition and 
subtraction. The machines have a 10- 
lever setting board, 13-place result 
register, and 8-place proof register. 
It is compact enough to fit into a 
desk drawer, and available with 
carrying case at slight extra cost. 
Write Odhner Sales, Inc., 210 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10, for prices and 
details. 


Utility Cabinet Is Counter-High 


Newly introduced by Dolin Metal 
Products, Inc., 315 Lexington Ave., 
Brooklyn, is an all-steel, counter- 
high utility cabinet, equipped with 
two locking drawers measuring 12” 
x 1644” x 4” each. These are said to 
be excellent for books, papers, small 
parts, valuable tools and other small 
items which require safeguarding. 
The cabinet has two adjustable 
shelves and two-way paracentric 
locking device on doors. Overall 
dimensions are 42” high, 30” wide 
and 18” deep. The cabinet is avail- 
able in either green or gray baked 
enamel finish. 


Fire Resistant Surety Box 

The Befco Company, 1210 Hertel 
Ave., Buffalo, N.Y., is offering a new 
Surety Box, fire-resistant and pro- 
viding a practical and inexpensive 
protection for valuables.. Made of 
two complete steel walls, insulated 
from each other by a quarter-inch 
of specially treated asbestos sheet- 
ing, there is no metal contact be- 
tween outside and inside walls. The 
box weighs 10% pounds. Inside 


When writing to the makers of 
these products please mention 
that you read about them in 
CREDIT AND FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT. 
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dimensions are 84%” x 12” x 3%", 
suitable for all standard business 
papers. It is small enough to fit into 
any desk drawer. Recessing of the 
handle gives flat surface, so other 
items can be stored on top. The box 
may be opened without removal 
from the drawer. Complete with 
cylinder lock and two keys. Con- 
sidering the safety features offered, 
the cost is considered very reason- 
able. 


Here’s “Cyclomatic” Duplicator 


The new 9S Copymaker is said by 
the manufacturers, Old Town Cor- 
poration, 750 Pacific St., Brooklyn 
17, to have all the usual spirit du- 
plicator features, plus others such as 
“cyclomatic action” which assures 
faster, more brilliant reproductions. 


‘The fluid control prevents excess 


moisture and results in instantane- 
ous drying. The “singlette” patented 
sheet separator prevents waste and 
blank sheets, as well as jamming, 
while the “wizard copy control” 
regulates the brightness of copies or 
length of run. One to six colors are 
produced at one time. The device 
is said to make more than 140 clean 
copies a minute, of anything typed, 
written, printed or drawn, on vary- 
ing weight paper or card stock from 
3” x 5” up to 9” x 14”. It is espe- 
cially adaptable for small business 
and industrial concerns because of 
its compactness and economy. 
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Non-Slip Step Stool Devised 


A backless Step Stool, Model 4-G, 
particularly handy in offices with 
hard-to-reach storage space, may be 
obtained from Hamilton Manufac- 
turing Corporation, Columbus, Ind. 
This all-steel stool has two “swing- 
away” steps which lock in place to 
form either a seat or sturdy six-leg 
ladder, as desired. The legs are 
chromium-plated, of semi-tubular 
steel, and top upholstered in wash- 
able Duran in red, yellow, gray 
crystal, black or green. Safety 
include non-slip rubber 
treads cemented to both steps. The 
stool has been tested to support 
1000 pounds. Only 24-inches in 
height, it fits under a table when 
not in use and is light enough to be 


easily portable. Gliders fitting over 
legs protect floors. The item is con- 
sidered excellent for reducing the 
hazard of standing on chairs, desks 
or makeshift stacks of boxes to 
reach seldom-used, inaccessible 
places. 


Jac-A-Desk Is Stabilizer Device 


A desk stabilizer made to eliminate 
wobbly, slanting typewriter plat- 
forms has been put on the market 
by the Gonco Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 1259 S. La Breau Ave., Los 
Angeles 19. Called the Jac-A-Desk, 
this device can be raised or lowered 
quickly, and locks automatically. It 
has a smooth exterior with no pro- 
truding locks or handles, expands 
from 16” to 30” and has sure grip 
rubber ends. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


(Concluded from page 22) 











Tue Crepir Manuat (Concluded) 


plete summary of state bond laws. 
Credit problems met in export and 
import trade are covered in another 
extensive chapter. 

Knowledge of the laws of trade, 
as summarized in the Credit Manual, 
enables business executives to avoid 
legal situations which might prove 
costly. 


More CerTAINTY FoR You. By Robert 
Symmonds. Exposition Press, Inc., 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N.Y. $2. 


+ Mr. Symmonds brings to his book 


the experience of many years of” 


teaching and research in psychology, 
as well as training in advertising, 
finance and selling. His theory is 
that unsuccessful persons fail be- 
Cause they expect to fail, and if 
human relations are approached 
with the idea of success, then success 
will be achieved. Starting with this 
premise, he builds persuasive argu- 


ments to show how forceful the mind 
is when consciously used to achieve 
desired effects. 


SHIRTSLEEVE Economics. By William 
A. Paton. Price $4.00. Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 35 West 32nd 
St., New York, N.Y. 


+ Dr. Paton, a University of Mich- 
igan economics professor, believes 
that only through increased pro- 
duction can the standards of living 
be raised. Comprehensively, and in 
simple language, he proceeds to 
show how far from this basic truth 
contemporary political thought has 
strayed, and, to a great degree, why. 
Prompted by his belief that today’s 
high taxes and inflation are a direct 
result of the average American igno- 
rance of the economic “facts of life,” 
Dr. Paton has endeavored to present 
the fundamentals of economics in 
such a way that any fair-minded 
reader can understand more fully 
the issues that control his daily con- 
duct and determine living standard. 








Floor Lock Machine Stand 


An office machine stand said to re- 
main steady even with the heaviest 
loads is available through Cramer 
Posture Chair Company, Inc., 1205 
Charlotte St., Kansas City, Mo. The 


stand is precision-engineered of 
steel and wood. Safety domes on 
the feet have special extrusions that 
lock the stand to the floor when in 
use. A finger-tip lever lifts stand- 
off domes ‘so it may roll easily on 
ball-bearing casters. A guard rail 
has vise jaws for holding the ma- 
chine firm. Overall top with drop 
leaves extended is 38” wide, 17” 
deep, and the center panel of the top 
is 20” wide. Height of the top from 
the floor is 26”. The manufacturer 
will send further details and prices. 


Shreds Waste Paper in a Hurry 


A new model of the Shredmaster, 
made by the Shredmaster Corpora- 
tion, 209 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn 
5, has many uses. It reduces small 
size papers to fine dustless shreds. 
Cancelled checks, tabulation cards 
and checks are processed smoothly 
and quickly. The device renders 
into unreadable shreds confidential 
documents, obsolete records and 
other papers to be safeguarded from 
unauthorized uses, and can be used 
for the conversion of waste paper 
into packing materials. Slightly 
larger than a standard typewriter, 
the Shredmaster easily can be moved 
about, and for safety all moving 
parts are enclosed.. A simple switch 
control eliminates the need for 
skilled operators. The manufacturer 
will provide price and other infor- 
mation. 
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WHEN EASTERN credit executives get together. Here are (1 to r) Ralph H. Mullane, 


credit manager, Liberty Mutual Insuance Co’s., Boston; Henry Lamb, executive man- 
ager and secretary, Boston Credit Men’s Association; Curtice G. Beardsley, general 
credit manager, Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, N.Y., and Charles J. Briggs, 
secretary-manager, Rochester Association of Credit Men. 
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Proof of Contract Required 

Unless a plaintiff can establish 
legal proof that a broker obtained 
insurance coverage or that the com- 
pany accepted the application for 
insurance, an insurer is not liable 
for a claim, the New York court of 
appeals ruled in the case of a motor 
truck cargo policy, reversing the 
state supreme court and appellate 
division. 

The burden of proof is on the 
plaintiff, the court held unanimously 
in the case of Joseph Schultz and 
Company against the Camden Fire 
Insurance Company. 


When Is a Vehicle 
“Unattended”? — 


Definition of the phrase “unat- 
tended vehicle” is given in several 
court decisions reviewed by Frank 
Keech of the Glens Falls insurance 
company in a bulletin of the Inland 
Marine Claims Association. 

In a Minnesota case (Ruvelson 
vs. Insurance Company, 15 N.W.) 
a jewelry salesman, suddenly taken 
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ill and too weak to carry his sample 
cases to the hotel, locked them in 
the auto. The car was broken into 
and the jewels were stolen. Insured 
pleaded the salesman was “upon” 
the car if the terms were rightfully 
defined as equivalent to “in the 
neighborhood of.” The court ruled 
in favor of the insurer. 

In Greenburg vs. Insurance Com- 
pany, 66 New York State, the in- 
sured’s salesman, going to a restau- 
rant, asked a stranger nearby to 
watch the locked car used by the 
insured but belonging to a friend. 
The property was stolen. In this 
policy the insurance was against 
direct loss or damage to jewelry 
“while actually in the custody of 
the insured’s salesman traveling in 
behalf of the insured and in the ac- 
tual pursuit of the insured’s busi- 
ness.” The stranger was unable to 
account for the theft because he had 
been sitting in the rear of another 
auto. The court held that the insured 
was not entitled to recover because 
the insured’s employee was not ac- 
tually in or upon the car at the 
time of the loss. 

The policy excluded loss of prop- 
erty from road vehicles left unat- 
tended, in Dreiblatt vs. Taylor, 67 
N.Y.S. The attendant was watching 
the car from the front window on 
the first floor of an apartment build- 
ing in front of which the auto was 
parked. The court held the car was 
“unattended,” noting that the word 
has a connotation of lack of due 
diligence or protection. 

When an employee of an insured 





company parked his truck with its 
load of furs in front of a tavern and 
stationed himself therein where he 
could see the rear of the vehicle. 
absence of the word “actual” in the 
wording of the policy was note: in 
the court’s definition of the word 
“presence” as not meaning literal 
presence. The ruling was that the 
loss of truck and cargo was com- 
mitted in his presence. For applica- 
tion of the word “attended” the 
writer says the court’s interpreta- 
tion is that it is not necessary to be 
actually in or upon the vehicle but 
one must be either at or so near the 
vehicle as to be able to observe the 
theft. 


Acceptance Not Satisfaction 


“The mere payment by a debtor of 
an amount denominated ‘a balance’ 
upon an account rendered by him 
and its retention by the creditor do 
not constitute an accord and satis- 
faction,” the supreme court of Mich- 
igan -held in a case in which it 
agreed with the lower court that the 
creditor suffered no disadvantage by 
indorsing the check as payee and 
retaining the proceeds. 

The debtor had written, “The en- 
closed is our final accounting,” then 
followed with an itemization and 
these words, “I am enclosing my 
check for $291.61 which completes 
the business.” There was no refer- 
ence to finality on the check itself, 
and the transaction did not “com- 
plete the business,” the court ruled, 
adding: 

“Where a check is tendered, even 
though it accompanies an account, 
if there is no expression of the con- 
dition that it must be accepted in 
full payment, the acceptance of the 
check does not constitute an accord 
and satisfaction, as no agreement 
to that effect can be implied from the 
transaction.” 





“It can be demonstrated 
that fidelity insurance is as 
much in the employee’s in- 
terest as fire insurance. 

“Should any business 
be inadequately insured 
against loss by fire, jobs 
might cease to exist. - 

“While never widely pub- 
licized, the possibility of 
such a result from a sub- 
stantial fidelity loss is very 
real. and ever present.” 

Charles-S. Cooper 
Vice Pres., National Surety Corp. 
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Managing Earnings Une Way to Win 


Tug-o-War of Inflation v. Deflation 


S EXPANSION of productive 
capacity the password to true 
prosperity? Is the country “go- 

ing to hell on a raft”? Businessmen 
may be heard voicing a loud “Yes” 
to one or the other of these ques- 
tions which they themselves have 
asked. Neither, however, even re- 
motely approaches the facts of the 
day, in the consensus of educators 
and practitioners of finance and ac- 
counting. Take for example the 
following summarization of observa- 
tions by speakers at a get-together 
of the New York University school 
of commerce, accounts and finance. 


DEAN G. ROWLAND COLLINS: 


The responsibility of corporate 
directorates and top managements 
is as much one of properly managing 
earnings as of making earnings. 

The squeeze on profits and result- 
ing declines in retained earnings are 
making business less allergic to 
long-term debt. We need to plant 
corporate seed corn, but with large- 
scale equity financing limited in pos- 
sibility, the alternative of becom- 
ing top-heavy with long-term debt 
could mean the Government moving 
in on the entire economic system. 

The time is not too far off when 
we will need to shift our emphasis 
from pure expansion to re-mechan- 
ization, which probably could iz- 
crease our efficiency in the civilian 
industries by 20 per cent. 

The times call for moral and 
mental rearmament. 


F, RAYMOND PETERSON, chair- 
man, First National Bank and 
Trust Company, Paterson, N.].: 


While American business has the 
productive capacity, steadily in- 
creasing, plus unrivaled technical 
knowledge, to produce large quan- 
tities of defense articles as well as 
huge supplies of civilian goods, no- 





Goethe, the poet-philoso- 
pher, once wrote: 

“I find more and more 
that it is well to be on the 
side of the minority, since 
it is always the more intelli- 
gent.”’ 











J. ©. DRURY Cc. J. DODGE 


body in these uncertain days can be 
positive about anything. 

Whether the inflationary or de- 
flationary forces will prevail de- 
pends on the rearmament program 
(thinned out somewhat to cover a 
longer future period, since this 
meeting of the minds.—Ed.) Infla- 
tionary forces, besides the defense 
program, include capital expendi- 
tures in their initial stages, and the 
high and still rising wages. Among 
deflationary forces are the great and 
growing productive capacity and the 
burdensome taxes. 


PROFESSOR JAMES C, DRURY: 


Production of a market has be- 
come as vital as production of the 
goods. “Under-consumption,” in an 
age of plenty, is a more accurate 
term than “over-production” to 
define the status when supply forges 
ahead of demand. Because of the 
“over-production” concept we have 
been shackled with an almost un- 
believable array of limitations and 
controls of production (since re- 
moved, in part, but action to restore 
authorization may be asked of the 
next Congress.—Ed.) 

If the condition is recognized as 
“under-consumption,” we become 
adherents of the marketing philoso- 
phy of the ever growing economic 
pie from which all segments (labor, 
government, etc.) can receive an 
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ever larger share of purchasing 
power. 

Labor and Government are not 
the only groups holding back the age 
of plenty with controls. Business- 
men themselves have initiated many 
in attempting to gain an advantage 
over others—again the old ideas of 
scarcity. 

Controls by Government through 
an increasing number of taxes are 
being met by greater market selec- 
tivity. Another method of sur- 
mounting tax limitations is to utilize, 
for market stimulation, all the earn- : 
ings allowed by law for such pur- 
poses. 


CHESTER J]. DODGE, chief auditor 


of accounts, surrogate’ s court, 
New York county: 
Statutory permission to make 


common and preferred stock invest- 
ments, granted under reenactment 
of section 21 of the personal property 
law, is a liberalization of fiduciary 
investment policy which marks a 
most progressive change in the ad- 
ministration of estates. 

Take the case of the “forgotten 
woman,” the wife, the life tenant. A 
trust fund of $100,000 in 1932 pro- 
duced an income of $5,000. The 
same fund with the same or similar 
securities in 1949 yielded a return 
of $2,900—in other words, 40 per 
cent less dollars. In addition, the 
life tenant had to pay increased in- 
come’ taxes, and the purchasing . 
value of the dollar decreased stead- 
ily over that period. 


Under the new enactment, the 
“prudent man’s law,” the fiduciary 
may no longer rest with bonds sim- 
ply because they are legal. He shall 
have greater responsibilities toward 
the life tenant, who will most cer- 
tainly want the additional income 
that may be available under the new 
law, which affects all types of 
fiduciaries. 


RR ee ESAT MN 





I believe that pipe smok- 
ing contributes to a some- 
what calm and _ objective 
judgment in all human af- 
fairs. 

—Albert Einstein 
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MEN AT WORK. Manuscripts and brief cases evidence a busy 
session of the Credit Interchange Board of Governors, in St. 
Louis. Left to right are: T. D. Sheriff, Hamburg Bros., Pitts- 
burgh, vice chairman; Jule Jackman, Richardson Co., Lockland, 
Ohio; H. W. Voss, secretary, Cincinnati Association of Credit 
Men; G. O. Daniel, Horne-Wilson, Inc., Atlanta; M. D. Fields, 
Central Rubber & Supply Co., Indianapolis, chairman; V. C. 
Eggerding, Gaylord Container Corp., St. Louis, N.A.C.M. presi- 











THE GRAPHIC ARTS AND CREDIT 


(Concluded from page 13) 





scribed by Mr. Matson consists of a 
four-way deal between the equip- 
ment manufacturer, printer, a large 
user of printing, and the financing 
institution. A long term printing 
contract is basic to the arrangement. 
The insurance company and/or the 
bank make the necessary advance 
payments to the manufacturer, and 
the printer and his customer guar- 
antee repayment if the equipment is 
not actually delivered and accepted. 

“When the equipment is accepted, 
the balance owed the manufacturer 
is paid by the financing institution, 
whereupon the conditional sales 
agreement is assigned by the manu- 
facturer to the financing institution. 
The purchase price is to be paid to 
the financing institution from the 
payments which the buyer of print- 
ing is to make. The printing buyer 
agrees to pay the printer a ‘standby’ 
charge sufficient to reimburse the 
latter for fixed charges plus certain 
‘variable charges’ tied in with the 
use of the equipment. 


“The buyer of printing also has 
to pay billing prices for actual 
printing at specified rates subject 
to variations based on changes in 
labor rates. In this conditional sales 
agreement, written consent of the 
holder is necessary before any 
change is made in the agreement to 
pay standby charges. 


“A fixed monthly payment is part 
of the agreement. The printer as- 
signs the standby payments to the 
financing institution, which applies 
the monthly payments first to inter- 


est and the balance to principal. On 
completion of payments on the con- 
ditional sale agreement, title to the 
printing equipment passes to the 
printer. 

“Our experience has been that 
bank loans to the graphic arts in- 
dustry, properly made, are good 
loans. I do not recall any charge- 
offs in the 20 years I have been asso- 
ciated with the division handling 
these credits.” 





SELL YOURSELF 
(Concluded from page 17) 





dering if the credit man “loused up 
the order.” No, there are his initials. 
Next, the stock clerk is positive the 
exact goods called for on the order 
were forwarded. Now to the billing 
department, where I am assured the 
goods were invoiced at 5 per cent 
better than regular price. As a last 
resort I call on the bookkeeper. 

I see the one amount $850 paid 
and discounted. As I turn:away he 
recalls that two weeks after the ac- 
count had been paid, another check 
was received. He says, “I gave it to 
the president as I was instructed.” 
A search of his file in his absence 
produces the following letter to the 
president of my customer’s com- 
pany. 

“Dear Mr. Jones: 

I am returning your check for 
$850 which evidently is a duplicate 
payment. I also wish to thank you 
personally for this business and as- 
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dent; S. J. Haider, National Association of Credit Men, St. Louis, 
secretary; A. H. Dunlop, secretary, Jacksonville Association of 
Credit Men, Inc.; H. H. Gloe, Morrison-Merrill & Co., Salt Lake 
City; H. A. Gunbhus, Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Portland, Ore.; 
J]. B. McKelvy, secretary-manager, The Rocky Mountain Associa. 
tion of Credit Men, Denver; E. B. Moran, N.A.C.M. secretary 
and sales and promotion manager, Chicago; and Henry H, 
Heimann, N.A.C.M. executive vice president, New York. 


sure you that any future orders will 
be gratefully appreciated. 
Yours truly, 
Jack Johnson, 

President, ‘Y’ Packing Company” 

Now what happens when that let- 
ter is received by my customer? As 
a rule his purchasing agent in charge 
of bills payable is summoned to his 
chief’s office, where he is told he is 
very careless with the firm’s money. 
The purchasing agent is angry, not 
at his superior or his assistants. No, 
he is angry at my company and 
mutters, “It’s the last order that out- 
fit will ever receive from me.” And 
so two years of hard work have gone 
for naught. 

We are all salesmen—from the 
cradle, through our school years, 
marriage, middle age, old age, and 
then the flight into eternity. 

Our greatest asset is a pleasant 
personality, coupled with a friendly 
smile. Let it permeate your whole 
being so that it will radiate and 
engulf your neighbor. 


White House Lightning Rods 
Awarded Underwriters Label 

A master label of the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc., is carried 
by the newly installed lightning rod 
equipment atop the remodeled White 
House in Washington. The certifica- 
tion was made after engineers of the 
laboratories had made a checkup of 
all factors involved. 

More than 150,000 master labels 
have been issued since this program 
was adopted in 1923 by the organ- 
ization sponsored by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. The 
number of such installations dam- 
aged by lightning is considerably 
less than 1 per cent. 








oe ———————————————— 





WHAT SALES LEADERS EXPECT OF CREDITMAN 


(Concluded from page 9) 








F. D. Stone (Begun on page 8) 


determine policies that are to be followed in this field. 

We expect a great deal from our credit department, 
and because we consider their services invaluable and 
know they can perform with better understanding if we 
share with them our thoughts, we actually operate al- 
most as one single department. From what we hear of 
credit problems in general, the statement of how we 
operate may seem to be an overstatement of the co- 
operation that exists between our sales and credit de- 
partments. 

The program that we follow is not a definitely defined 
one, but results from the basic understanding that exists 
between the two departments that a sale is not made 
until the money is received for it and that it is absurd to 
try to operate on any other basis. 

Graduate of the college of agriculture, University of 
Wisconsin, in 1917, Mr. Stone taught school and farmed 
for a period of time. He managed the Twin Ports Dairy 
Association, Superior, Wis., and the Consolidated Badger 
Cooperative, Shawano, Wis., before joining Land O’Lakes 
Creameries, Inc., Minneapolis, in 1936, and since has been 
director of its sales department. 


M. A. Kapland (Begun on page 8) 


We rarely have any disagreements between credit and 
sales, for a very simple reason. We’ve tried to make our 
credit department sales-minded and our sales depart- 
ment credit-minded. Neither can succeed without the 
other. We think we have a system of credit checks that 
does not hinder opening good-risk accounts, and at the 
same time keeps losses and collection costs to a min- 
imum. 


Probably the major reason this is effective with us is 
the close cooperation developed among all departments. 
We sit down informally and discuss how our depart- 
ments’ problems affect all of us. The result is voluntary 
cooperation through understanding that eliminates the 
necessity of ironclad policies to force cooperation. 


The salesman represents all of us—he is a credit de- 
partment representative too. He knows that a bad order 
won’t mean any commissions and can cost everyone 
money. 


We haven’t needed a detailed set of instructions for 
conduct and procedure for salesmen and credit per- 
sonnel so long as both departments are able to remember 
that the “purpose for being” is identical for all depart- 
ments—manufacture the best machines and tools we 
know how, sell them properly so they will serve our 
customers well, and get paid for them so that all of us 
can enjoy the substantial and healthy growth for which 
we all are working. 


Mr. Kapland is in charge of all sales activities for both 
major divisions of Cummins-Chicago Corp., including sales 
planning, training, promotions and advertising. Joining the 
Cummins organization in 1949 as general sales manager, 
the following year he was elected vice president in charge 
of sales for the business machines division. In June, 1951, 
he became vice president of the portable tool division also. 
Prior to 1949 Mr. Kapland was vice president and general 
manager of Gray Audograph Corporation and sales mana- 
ger of Gray Manufacturing Company. He is a past presi- 
dent and director of the Advertising Club of Hartford, 
Conn., member of the Sales Executives Club of Chicago, 
and headed his own advertising and business counseling 
agency for seven years, 





CALENDAR OF EVENTS IMPORTANT TO CREDIT CIRCLES IN THE 


NEW YEAR 





New ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
January 23-24, 1953 


Conference of N.A.C.M. Secretary- 
Managers and Sales Personnel of 
South-Central Area 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
March 2-3, 1953 


M.A.C.M. Secretary - Managers 
(Eastern Division) Conference 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
March 18-20, 1953 


Pacific Northwest Credit Conference, 
covering Oregon, Washington and 
Idaho 


MonTREAL, QUE., CANADA 
May 14-16, 1953 


National Conference of Local Asso- 
ciation Secretary-Managers 


MonTREAL, QuE., CANADA 
May 17-21, 1953 


d7th Annual Credit Congress and 


Second International Convention. 
National Association of Credit 
Men and The Canadian Credit 
Men’s Trust Association, Ltd. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
Palo Alto, California 
July 5-18 


Session of Graduate School of Credit 
and Financial Management 





If a man does only what is 
required of him he is a slave. 
The moment he does more than 
is required he becomes a free 
man. We all have work to do 
in this world; it is the doing of 
just a little more that leads to 
happiness and contentment. 
—A. W. Robertson, Chairman, © 

Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation 





DarTMOUTH COLLEGE 
Hanover, New Hampshire 
August 2-15 


Session of Graduate School of Credit 
and Financial Management 


WINNIPEG, Man., CANADA 
September 18-19 


Annual North Central Credit Con- 
ference covering Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota, in cooperation 
with the Canadian Credit Men’s 
Trust Assn., Ltd. 


New Or.EANS, LOUISIANA 
October 14-15-16 


All-South Credit Conference 


BALtrmore, MARYLAND 
October 22-24 


Tri-State Credit Conference, com- 
prising New Jersey, New York, 
Eastern Pennsylvania, District of 
Columbia, Maryland and Virginia 
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UP THE BABCUTIVE LADDER 


THEODORE SHERMAN, credit man- 
ager, Toledo Steel Products Com- 
pany, has been named treasurer of 
the Ramsey Corporation, St. Louis. 
Both these companies are divisions 
of Thompson Products, Inc., Cleve- 
land. Mr. Sherman joined Toledo 
Steel in 1939 after serving Surface 
Combustion Corporation. He is a past 
president of the Toledo Association 
of Credit Men and a former lecturer 
on credit management at the Uni- 
versity of Toledo. LEGRAND RyANn, 
formerly with the Champion Spark 
Plug Company and, after naval 
service in World War II, assistant to 
Mr. Sherman in the credit depart- 
ment of the Toledo Steel Products 
Company, has been named credit 
manager. He is a graduate of Toledo 
University and secretary of the To- 
ledo chapter of Toastmasters Inter- 
national. 


Georce B. Kay, promoted by the 
American Smelting and Refining 





K. E. MILLER 


G. B. KAY 


Company to credit manager of the 
midwest department, with head- 
quarters in Whiting, Ind., was direc- 
tor and chairman of the adjustment 
bureau board of governors, Credit 
Managers Association of Southern 
California, and Exalted Superzeb of 
the Zebras, Los Angeles. 


KENNETH E. MILLER, former dis- 
trict credit manager, Cudahy Pack- 
ing Company, St. Paul, and past 
president of the St. Paul Association 
of Credit Men, has been appointed 
divisional sales manager. R. E. SHANE 
succeeds him as district credit man- 
ager. 

Mr. Miller began as a messenger 
boy for Cudahy, transferred to sales, 
was appointed assistant credit man- 
ager, then manager, and now returns 
to sales. He was elected president of 
the St. Paul Association of Credit 
Men last year. 

















See ae Pas 4 
THEODORE SHERMAN LE GRAND RYAN 

Wa tter V. Farr has been appoint- 
ed treasurer of American Steel & 
Wire Division of United States Steel 
Company. He was assistant treasurer 
of the wire division in the Chicago 
district, and moves to Cleveland, to 
succeed JoHN J. FARRELL, promoted 
to assistant treasurer of the United 
States Steel Company in Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Farr became associated with the 
wire division as a property appraisal 
clerk, was named audit supervisor 
in 1938, credit manager of the Chi- 
cago office in 1942, and assistant 
treasurer in 1945. He has a B.A. de- 
gree from the University of Pitts- 
burgh and has been an active mem- 
ber of the Chicago and National 
Association of Credit Men, the Union 
League Club and the Knollwood 
Club. 


R. I. Livineston has been elected 
vice president and member of the 
general executive staff of Walter 
Heller and Company. He has served 
as general counsel for the company 
for several years and has been a di- 
rector since 1951. 


M. E. Wicerns, advanced to treas- 
urer of the Alabama Power Com- 
pany, Birmingham, succeeds CHEs- 
TER A. BINGHAM, who continues as 
vice president. RosBert J. DENpy adds 
the duties of assistant treasurer to 
those of general cashier. SAMUEL L. 
CHESTNUT, paymaster, also was pro- 
moted to assistant treasurer. Mr. 
Wiggins joined the company as a 
clerk in 1917. 






M. E. WIGGINS F. J. HEFFERMAN 
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Witu1aM J. GarRISON has been ap- 
pointed assistant cashier of the Den- 
ver National Bank, Denver. Born in 
Omaha, receiving his early educa- 
tion in Kansas City, Mo., Mr. Garri- 
son attended the University of 
Kansas City and received a B.S.B.A. 
degree from the University of Den- 
ver. He went to the Denver National 
from the First National Bank of 
Kansas City in 1937 and rose rapidly 
through the proof, transit and book- 
keeping departments. He became 
manager of the credit department 
in 1950. In addition to membership 
activities in The Rocky Mountain 
and National Association of Credit 
Men, Mr. Garrison has taken an ac- 
tive role in The Robert Morris As- 
sociates and the American Institute 
of Banking, Denver chapter, of 


which he is president. He holds an 
associate award from the National 
Institute of Credit and the Bankers 
Institute’s pre-standard and stand- 
ard certificates. 





W. J. GARRISON, 


W. V. FARR 


Ben O. ANDERSON, treasurer, Ma- 
sonite Corporation, Chicago, has an- 
nounced the appointment of FRANK 
J. HEFFERNAM as credit and office 
manager. Mr. Heffernam has served 
Masonite as assistant credit manager 
for nine years, previously was as- 
sistant manager of American Credit 
Indemnity Company’s Chicago Office. 


Raymonp J. Ciark has been pro- 
moted to vice president of The Pub- 
lic National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of New York. His duties are 
primarily in credit and business de- 
velopment. 


Rosert J. Krepps has been elected 
cashier and manager of the credit 
department of the Citizens National 
Bank of Chicago. He joined the 
bank’s staff in 1946. 


Epwin H. Moster, Jr., elected 
president of the Mosler Safe Com- 
pany, New York City, succeeds the 
late Edwin H. Mosler, Sr. The new 
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executive, formerly vice president, 
is the fourth generation of the 
Mosler family in the business. 
Harry H. Lynn, former executive 
vice president, was elected to the 
newly created post of board chair- 
man. 


New controller of the Rudolph 
Wurlitzer Company, musical instru- 
ment manufacturer and retailer, is 
Roy W. Caruson, former assistant 
secretary and divisional controller 
of the company’s North Tonawanda, 
N.Y., division. His headquarters will 
be in the company’s Chicago execu- 
tive offices. Carlson succeeds the late 


Ralph E. Walline. 


J. L. McKee has been elected ex- 
ecutive vice president of Allied Lab- 
oratories, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. He 
was formerly assistant secretary of 
the company. 


Harry C. Crumiey has_ been 
named northwest division credit 
manager of The National Supply 
Company. The division covers Wy- 
oming, Montana, Utah, Colorado, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, West- 
ern Nebraska and Northwestern 
New Mexico. He was district credit 
manager, with offices in the division 
headquarters in Casper, Wyo. 


Gorpon F. Grtmore has_ been 
elected treasurer of L. E. Waterman 
Pen Company, Seymour, Conn. Mr. 
Gilmore was formerly treasurer of 
Whitney Chain Company, Hartford. 


Mrs. Mary BARBAGELATA has been 
appointed credit executive and op- 
erations manager of Crosley Distrib- 
uting Corp., for both Portland, Ore- 
gon and Seattle, Washington, suc- 
ceeding J. D. CrAwrorp, transferred 
to Atlanta, as general manager. Mrs. 
Barbagelata is past president of the 
Credit Women’s Group of the Port- 
land Association of Credit Men and 
was formerly credit manager for the 
Fields Sales Company. Mr. Craw- 
ford is succeeded by C. J. Warp, 
formerly of Albany, N. Y., who takes 
over general management of the 
Crosley interests in both Portland 
and Seattle. 


Roy J. Bera has been elected sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Dobbins 
Manufacturing Company, Elkhart, 
Ind. 


JaMEs F. Criarx, formerly vice 
president and treasurer of the 
American Car and Foundry Com- 
pany, New York City, has been 
named vice president in charge of 
finance. JoHn F. Burvett, assistant 
treasurer, is now treasurer. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





WHAT DO YOU SAY? 


“T feel that a good deal of the im- 
proved interest in the new CrEDIT 
AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT is due 


to a greater participation among the’ 


nation’s credit executives. Their 
opinions and experiences are of im- 
measurable value to relatively new 
members of the profession such as 
myself. 

“IT would be very much interested 
in getting the viewpoints of various 
credit executives on the relative 
merits of the ‘Open Invoice’ ac- 
counting system versus the ‘Ledger 
Sheet’ method. There have been 
articles in recent issues of CREDIT 
AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT which 
have primarily pointed out the 
monetary savings that can be ac- 
complished with the ‘Open Invoice’ 
system, but, at least to me, have not 
properly compensated for the loss of 
credit history which is of extreme 
value to the credit man.” 

E. L. Porter 
Credit Manager, The Kawneer Com- 
pany, Niles, Mich. 


Credit and Financial Management 
will welcome your comment. Which 
should it be, “open invoice”’ or “ledger 
sheet?” Your letters will help us deter- 
mine if a debate-in-print is in order. 
If you prefer to write at length, your 
letter will be signaled to incorporate in 
such a symposium of comment.—ED. 


TRIBUTE TO INSURANCE 


“‘T cannot resist the urge, after 
looking through the October Insur- 
ance Number of FinancraAL Man- 
AGEMENT, to drop you a line con- 
gratulating you on this issue. It is 
a tribute to our great insurance in- 
dustry, and I do not believe in all 
of the trade journals I have ever 
seen anything so complete and well 
balanced.” 

B. J. WELDON 
Dulaney, Johnston & Priest, Wichita, 
Kan. 


FROM.BUENOS AIRES 


“Please be advised that in con- 
formity with approval in Special 
General Assembly of Executive De- 
cree No. 369, this College (Colegio 
de Doctores en Ciencias Economicas 
y Contadores Publicos Nacionales) 
will be known henceforth as the 
Graduate College of Economic Sci- 
ences. 

“Our magazine is the Review o 
Economic ScIENcEs, publication of 


the Graduate College of Economic 

Sciences and Center of Students of 
Economic Sciences.” 

Jose S. Mart, President 

GUARDIERO PENCIAROLI, Secretary 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 


A JOB WELL DONE 
“You certainly did a splendid job 
in the October issue, in making it 
an ‘Insurance Issue.’ I am referring 
to the insurance articles which ap- 
pear in that issue. Congratulations 
on a job well done.” 
RALPH E. BROWN 
Vice President, Marsh & McLennan, 
Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 


RANG THE BELL 


“The October Insurance Number 
of FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT magazine 
really rang the bell. I think the ar- 
ticles were very good; at least I 
read them all. 

“T think the idea of having a num- 
ber devoted to some particular sub- 
ject is an excellent one.” 

R. W. WEILER 
Assistant Treasurer, The Texas 
Company, New York, N. Y. 


ON DEFENSE CONTRACTS 


“T have read at least a half dozen 
times Carl Everberg’s article in the 
September issue (“Rights of the 
Contractors and Subcontractors of 
War Goods”). In my opinion it is 
one of the best articles I have ever 
read. 

“T would like that all executives in 
all lines where dealing in war goods 
should read it.” 


A. L. BENEKE 

Secretary-Treasurer, Wheeling Cor- 

rugating Company, Wheeling, 
W. Va. 


SYMPOSIUMS SPLENDID 


“Your monthly debates or sympo- 
siums are splendid. We like them and 
sincerely hope they will be continued.” 

Howarp C. Peck, Credit Manager 
Jos. T. Shuflitowski Company 
Chicago, Ill. 








SEEKS NEW AFFILIATION 


CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER. Ex- 
perienced executive in collections, sales, 
service and personnel. Organized credit 
department for present company. Col- 
lege graduate, also university extension 
courses. Has conducted credit schools. 
Officer of credit and community asso- 
ciations. Box 380 FM, Credit and 
Financial Management. 
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EAMWORK “‘pays off” 
in credit reporting 


Credit Interchange is an outstanding example of successful teamwork. It is 
a non-profit, co-operative activity, owned and controlled’ by Credit Exec- 
utives themselves. It operates for one purpose only: 
















Credit Interchange Bureaus  . 
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Offices in more 
than 50 principai 
cities. 


———| 512-14 Areade Building .. . 
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It will pay you to learn more about Credit Inter- 
change service. The Bureau serving your area 


will gladly furnish details... If you prefer, write 





To facilitate the exchange 
of ledger experience on a 
more comprehensive and 
more economical basis than 
can be accomplished indi- 
vidually or through any 
private organization. It 
reduces materially the 
number of direct requests 
made and answered. 












Credit Interchange Bureaus 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of CREDIT MEN 


ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 









CREDIT MANAGEMENT 


Highlighting News Activities—National, Regional, Local 








\o Recession, Speakers Tell Petroleum Conference 


ECORD-MAKING was in or- 
der at the 28th annual confer- 
ence of the American Petro- 
eum Credit As- 
sociation, in 
Chicago. The 
registration 
(130) was tops, 
with 54 com- 
panies repre- 
sented; associa- 
tion member- 
ship, at 222, was 
19 over a year 
ago. And the at- 
tendance at the final session, “high- 
est ever” according to J. Allen 
Walker, Standard Oil Company 
(California), outgoing president, 
bespoke the interest in the palatable 
menu served by the program com- 
mittee chairmanned by W. H. Mont- 
gomery of the Pure Oil Company, 
Chicago. 


Opening the three-day confer- 


R. W. WEILER 











“An expert is one who avoids 
all the small errors as he sweeps 
on to the great fallacy.” 


William E. Bright 





ence, Henry H. Heimann, N.A.C.M. 
executive vice president, deplored 
the cost of the Government’s policy 
converting many businesses into 


“tax collection agencies,” a develop- © 


ment under which the oil industry 
“must not only incur an accounting 
expense for tax remittances but 
must also finance these tax remit- 
tances, since tax bills must be paid 
promptly.” 


To alarmists who see trouble 
ahead when defense work is stabil- 
ized or begins to taper off, Mr. 
Heimann addressed this reply: “It 
is significant that when our produc- 
tion has increased beyond our 


needs in the past, we have devel- 
oped better means of distribution 
and stimulated demand.” 


In the first of five panel discus- 
sions, the roadbed for “New Ap- 
proaches for Credit Management” 
was prepared by the moderator, R. 
W. Weiler, of The Texas Company, 
New York City, now president, and 
the bricks were laid by Past Pre-i- 
dent D. E. Burroughs, Shell Oil 
Company, New York; Leo E. Jones, 
Arkansas Fuel Company, Shreve- 
port; G. L. Martin, of the Johnson 
Oil Refining Company at Chi- 
cago Heights, Ill., and A. G. Shipp, 
Tide Water Associated Oil Com- 
pany, New York. Each participant 
read three letters submitted to the 
panel. Covered were such topics as 
fitting young executives for pro- 
motion, interesting credit personnel 
in their work, the company credit 
conference, combatting fraudulent 

(Concluded on following page) 


NEW BOARD AND OFFICERS of the American Petroleum Credit association. Left to right, four close to wall: B. K. Fickle (with- 
out glasses, dark tie), Ohio Oil Co., Findlay, Ohio; A. Burch Bland, Standard Oil Co. (Kentucky), Louisville; Eldred P. Simmons, Mag- 
nolia Petroleum Co., Dallas, regional vice president; and Robert C. Utley, Aurora Gasoline Co., Detroit. AT TABLE (reading clock- 
wise): E. W. Taylor (without glasses), Shell Oil Co., New York City; W. J. Habkirk, British-American Oil Co., Ltd., Toronto; H. 
M. Barrentine, Skelly Oil Co., Kansas City, vice president; Harry E. Butcher, Cities Service Oil Co., Chicago, reelected treasurer; 
S. J]. Haider, manager, N.A.C.M. Credit Interchange Bureaus, St. Louis, named secretary; Richard W. Weiler, Texas Company, 
New York City, president; J. Allen Walker, Standard Oil Co. (California), San Francisco, immediate past president; W. M. Smith, 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), Chicago; W. H. Montgomery, Pure Oil Co., Chicago; A. E. Fletcher, Standard Oil Co. (Ohio), Cieve- 
land ; Murray V. Johnston, Gulf Oil Corp., Pittsburgh, regional vice president. NEAR W ALL at right (l to r): E. B. Peterson, Con- 
tinental Oil Co., Ponca City, Okla.; Peter Brondyke, Old Dutch Refining Co., Muskegon, Mich.; John P. McLaughlin, Richfield Oil 
Corp., Los Angeles, regional vice president; and E. A. Schramko, Esso Standard Oil Co., Philadelphia. Not in the picture: W. O. 
Ho'dren, Deep Rock Oil Corp., Tulsa, director. 
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PETROLEUM CREDIT CONFERENCE 


use of credit cards, concentration on 
larger accounts, letter coding, code 


classification of accounts, letters to . 


elicit financial statements from new 
accounts, procedures for revision of 
credit files, operation costs, screen- 
ing of applications for credit, finan- 
cial service to accounts, and insur- 
ance. 

George Mitchell, vice president of 
the Chicago Federal Reserve Bank, 
addressed this session on business 
prospects and decried talk of future 
recession. 


Composite Creature: The Credit Man 


“A good credit man is a composite 
creature,’ said Chris M. Smits, 
senior vice president, Continental 
Illinois National Bank and Trust 


Ritter, Shell Oil, Chicago; and A. I. 
Richardson, Sun Oil, Philadelphia. 


“Selection of the right man for 
development into leadership,” said 
Mr. Bright, “begins with a search 
for these potential personality 
characteristics: the open-minded 
objectiveness of a detective, judg- 
ment, ability to sell himself to 
others so that they want to work 
for him and the company, and lead- 
ership by setting a good example 
which will pull instead of push. A 
leader is one who has followers.” 

Robert W. Rogers, vice president, 
Harris Trust Company, Chicago, led 
the discussion of domestic letters of 
credit and warehousing with defini- 


WHEN THESE FOLK get together new plans for action of The Terre Haute Association 
of Credit Men, Inc. begin to jell. Seated (1 to r) are: Wanita Gilchrist, secretary; Ray 
Habn, president; Maude Gibson and Lucille Corban, directors. Standing: Bert Lammey, 
director; Lowell Jackson, vice president; Tom Gibbons and Leroy Francis, directors. 


Company, Chicago, and member of 
the Chicago Chapter of The Robert 
Morris Associates since its founding. 
He was addressing the Tuesday 
forenoon session. “The credit man 
should have a background of good 
accounting experience, be something 
of an economist, have a nose for 
news as distinct from gossip, a bump 
of caution but the courage to make 
decisions and the capacity to do his 
worrying in the daytime.” 

Two panel discussions followed. 
The first, on personnel training, was 
given a fresh turn with a keynote 
visual presentation via flannel-board, 
by William E. Bright of The Pure Oil 
Company, Chicago, after which 
questions were answered by the 
panel members: A. C. Jephcott, 
Texas Company, New York; J. H. 


tions and cautions regarding im- 
proper documents. On the panel 
were F. J. Hutchings, Esso Standard 
Oil, New York; M. V. Johnston, Gulf 
Oil, Pittsburgh; and G. J. Timone, 
Pan American Petroleum & Trans- 
port, New York. 

H. M. Barrentine, of Skelly Oil, 
Kansas City, was moderator of both 
these panels. 


Series on Credit Card Systems 


In the afternoon, after Gene Flack 
of Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., New 
York, had provided some oral 
leavening, J. P. McLaughlin, of 
Richfield Oil, Los Angeles, took over 
and introduced the following sub- 
jects and speakers in a series on 
credit card systems: 

Sale of accounts, H. E. Butcher, 
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Cities Service, Chicago; check books, 
W. J. Habkirk, British-American 
Oil, Ltd., Toronto; universal accept- 
ance, W. O. Holdren, Deep Rock, 
Tulsa; tabulation, L. T. Kendrick, 
Gulf, Atlanta; charge plate, W. M. 
Smith, Standard Oil (Indiana), Chi- 
cago; machine imprinting, J. Allen 
Walker, Standard Oil (California). 

Bills to move the proposed Uni- 
versal Commercial Code closer to 
general adoption are expected to be 
introduced into the last of the state 
legislatures before the end of 1953, 
according to Dr. Lewellyn of the 
University of Chicago, who ad- 
dressed the final session. 


A three-part panel presentation 
followed, introduced by the-modera- 
tor, M. C. Roberts of Tide Water 
Associated Oil Company, Tulsa. 
Credit trends were traced in these 
areas: truckers, H. M. Allen, Sin- 
clair Refining, Chicago; fuel oil, A. E. 
Fletcher, Standard (Ohio), Cleve- 
land; farm accounts, Dewey Walker, 
Mid-Continent Petroleum, Tulsa; 
general trends, M. L. Rufer, Stand- 
ard (Indiana). Mr. Rufer illustrated 
with color charts and tables, thrown 
upon a screen. 


Farm indebtedness is beginning 
to show upward trend, and col- 
lections in that sector are becoming 
slower, said E. B. Peterson, of Con- 
tinental Oil, Ponca City, Okla., dis- 
cussing the effects of high taxes on 
collections. If there is to be any 
real economic difficulty, however, it 
will be for small business, . because 
of its comparative inability to set up 
reserves, he added. 


Dealers are looking more and 
more to their suppliers for equity 
financing, said E. P. Simmons, of 
Magnolia Petroleum, Dallas. 


Presentation of the past presi- 
dent’s certificate and a_ set of 
matched traveling bags to President 
Walker was followed by the instal- 
lation of the new officers headed by 
Richard W. Weiler. 


“U” Class Recites for Institute 


Laurence S. Day, credit manager 
of W. F. Schrafft & Sons Corporation 
and instructor of credits and col- 
lections at Northeastern University, 
put his entire class through its paces 
at the October meeting of the Bos- 
ton Chapter of the National Institute 
of Credit.. The university student 
whose question elicited most discus- 
sion received an award. 
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Canadians See Common Tie 
To U.S. Against Communism 
HE CLOSE ties of friendship and 
kinship which bind the United 
States and Canada, whose “show 
city” of Montreal will be the setting 
for the second international credit 
convention next May 17-21, are a 
mutual necessity for the eventual 
triumph of a world of free nations 
over the slave-labor philosophy of 
Communist imperialism. 

W. J. Sheridan, executive secre- 
tary of the Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce of that center of Quebec 
province, bespoke that message to 
members of the Hartford Associa- 
tion of Credit Men at a dinner meet- 
ing at Wethersfield, Conn. 

“Until the free peoples are fully 
aware of the danger which threatens, 
the need for a close association and 
partnership betwen nations with 
similar beliefs and similar ideals is 
essential,” Mr. Sheridan said. 

Reflecting those ideals in action 
will be the joint meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men 
(its 57th annual credit congress) 
and the Canadian Credit Men’s 
Trust Association, Ltd., with three 
hotels as the centers of activities: 
the Sheraton Mount Royal, the 
Windsor, and the Laurentien. 

‘Tl think there is almost as much 
interest north of the border in the 
American and National League pen- 
nant races and the World Series as 
there is in your country,” said Mr. 
Sheridan in illustrating the inter- 
lock ng of interests of the two coun- 
tries, “and I think that we would 
feel somewhat cheated if the heavy- 


ou ll See at Montreal Credit Congress 
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SKYLINE OF HOST CITY FOR SECOND INTERNATIONAL CRED 


weight championship of the world 
should ever leave the North Amer- 
ican continent.” 

The “hard core of well-disciplined 
Communists and fellow-travelers” 
in Canada “are still endeavoring to 
drive a wedge between Canada and 


the United States. Because of this 
attempt on the part of the trouble- 
makers we are particularly pleased 
to see the spate of newspaper and 
magazine articles in your country 
about Canada. 

“The Canadian Chamber of Com- 
merce has called upon its member 
boards of trade and chambers of 
commerce in almost 700 commu- 





Life is like a bicycle — stop 
pedaling and you fall off. 


—Anonymous 





nities to cooperate in implementing 
a program of action to bring about a 
greater measure of understanding 
between citizens of our two coun- 
tries. 

“T am sure you will forgive me if 
we display our pride in the strength 
of the Canadian dollar a little more 
openly than we should. After all, 
the shoe was on the other foot for 
so long that a great many of-us just 
couldn’t resist the temptation to do 
a little friendly rib poking.” 

Pointing to the enormous increase 
of Canada’s trade, Mr. Sheridan 
noted that in the first eight months 
of this year the excess of exports 
over imports gave Canada a trade 
surplus of more than $243 millions. 
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IT CONVENTION IN MAY 





Banking, Sales, Insurance, Laws 
Are Wisconsin Credit Themes 

Representatives of banking, sales, 
insurance and the national legisla- 
ture contributed ideas for credit 
operation at the 35th annual Wis- 
consin-Upper Michigan credit and 
business conference, held in Osh- 
kosh under the sponsorship of five 
local associations, among them the 
Central Wisconsin unit, host. 

At the forenoon session, with M. 
G. Dieck, The West Side State Bank, 
calling the meeting to order as presi- 
dent of the Northern Wisconsin- 
Michigan Association, Representa- 
tive William K. Van Pelt of Fond du 
Lac spoke on what to expect of Con- 
gress in 1953. The topic of O. A. 
Jackson, vice president, Continental 
Illinois National Bank and Trust 
Company, Chicago, was “What’s 
What in Import-Export Credit Pro- 
cedure.” 

J. A. MclIlnay, vice president in 
charge of sales of Ray-O-Vac Com- 
pany in Madison, the first afternoon 
speaker, was followed by Emmett 
W. Below, controller, Marathon Cor- 
poration, Menasha, N.A.C.M. direc- 
tor, and Frederick H. Schrop, special 
representative. The relation of in- 
surance to credit operation was dis- 
cussed by Wilson D. Sked, vice 
president, Marsh & McLennan, Chi- 
cago. 

Appraisal of problems of credit 
was made by Anthony Von Wening, 
vice president, A. O. Smith Corpora- 
tion, Milwaukee, at the dinner meet- 
ing. Presiding was the president of 
the Central Wisconsin association, 
Robert L. Wollangk of United States 
Motors Corporation. 








“HI” AND “HELLO” TO HILO CHAPTER 








ORGANIZING THE HILO CHAPTER of the Hawaii Association of Credit Men. Seated 
(1 to r): C. Louis Barber, president, Honolulu Chapter; Susumu Hata, Y. Hata & Co., 
Lid.; Joseph A. Souza, Hilo Iron Works; Mack Odo, Fred L. Waldron, Ltd., J. P. Mc- 
Callister, General Mills, Inc.; James A. Parker, Fred L. Waldron, Ltd. Standing: Alvin 
A. Smith, secretary, Honolulu Chapter; William L. Price, secretary, Hilo Chapter; 
Richard K. Asakura, Hilo Rancho Produce; Shigeru Matsunaga, Hilo Chapter; George 
Inouye, Veteran’s Produce Exchange; Sebastian Chang, Von Hamm Young Co., Ltd.; 
George T. Kozobhara, Hawaii Planing Mill, Ltd. 


It’s Hawaii Association Now; 
New Hilo Chapter Organized 


A new organization of credit exec- 
utives, a chapter of an association 
which itself dons a new name as 
more representative of the scope of 
operations, is the Hilo Chapter 
(Island of Hawaii) of the Hawaii 
Association of Credit Men (former- 
ly the Honolulu Association of 
Credit Men). 

C. Louis Barber, of McKesson & 
Robbins, Ltd., president of the Hon- 
olulu organization, is also president 
of the Hilo Chapter. Cooperating in 
management of the Hilo group is the 
Credit Bureau of Hawaii, of which 
William L. Price is Hilo manager. 
Mr. Price is assistant secretary of 
the Hawaii Association, of which 
Alvin A. Smith is secretary. 

Local officers and directors, elected 
at the initial session, are: First Vice 
President Mack Odo, of Fred L. 
Waldron, Ltd.; Second Vice Presi- 
dent J. P. McCallister, General Mills, 
Inc.; and directors Joseph A. Souza, 
Hilo Iron Works, and Susuma Hata 
of Y. Hata & Company, Ltd. Mr. 
Souza has charge of membership, 
Mr. Hata of programs and entertain- 
ment. 

Other companies represented at 
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the organizational dinner were the 
Von Hamm Young Company, Ltd.; 
Hilo Rancho Produce; Veterans Pro- 
duce Exchange; American Factors, 
Ltd.; American Trading Company, 
Ltd.; Hawaii Grocers, Ltd., and the 
Hilo Rice Mill company. 

The new chapter is affiliated with 
the National Association of Credit 
Men. 

Expansion with additional branch 
chapters eventually on other islands 
of the Hawaii group is under dis- 
cussion. 


Financial Merry-Go-Round 
Is a Quad-State Headliner 


A “Financial Merry-Go-Round” 
with St. Louis banking, business and 
industry leaders participating, in- 
dustry group workshop sessions, and 
addresses by President V. C. Eg- 
gerding of the N.A.C.M. and Execu- 
tive Vice President Henry H. Hei- 
mann, featured the three-day Quad- 
State Credit Conference, at St. 
Louis, with 13 associations repre- 
sented. 

Arthur F. Gerecke, credit and 
adjustment manager of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch and stations KSD 
and KSD-TV, was moderator of 
the “Merry-Go-Round,” with these 








panel members, all of St. Louis: 
D. V. Fraser, president, Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas Lines (The Katy 
Line); John R. Kirk, Jr., president, 
Plaza Bank of St. Louis; J. W. Mc. 
Afee, president, Union Electric Com. 
pany of Missouri; Edgar E. Rand, 
president, International Shoe Com- 
pany; and Bruce R. Tritton, assist- 
ant secretary and general credit 
manager, Magic Chef, Inc., past 
president, N.A.C.M. 


Other addresses were by Dr. L. J, 
Buchan, vice-chancellor, dean of 
faculties, Washington University, 
Ross C. Shannon, special represen- 
tative and former district sales man- 
ager, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.; Bruce 
Hayward, KWK _ newscaster; Bill 
Veeck, president of the St. Louis 
Americans; Kenton R. Cravens, vice 
president and director, Mercantile 
Trust Co. 


The Missouri Athletic Club’s sing- 
ing group, the Apollos, entertained 
at the banquet, at which the toast- 
master was Joseph F. Holland, gen- 
eral counsel of the Pevely Dairy 
Company. 










































Miss Helen Barrett, president of 
the Credit Women’s Club of St. 
Louis, presided at a breakfast meet- 
ing of women in credit. 


Grimes of Commercial Credit 
Heads Controllers Institute 


Election of Edmund L. Grimes to 
the presidency of the Controllers 
Institute at the organization’s 21st 
annual meeting, “yy 
in Detroit, is a 
reward for seven 
years of service 
to the Institute 
by the executive 
vice president, 
controller and 
director of the 
Commercial 
Credit Company, 
Baltimore. 

Mr. Grimes has been vice chair- 
man of the Institute’s committee on 
federal taxation for the last two 
years, and was chairman of the na- 
tional committee on state and local 
taxation for 1949-50. 


E. L. GRIMES 









Collection System Studied 


A joint study of the nation’s check 
collection system is underway, with 
the American Bankers Association, 
the Association of Reserve City 
Bankers, and the Federal Reserve 
System participating. The survey was 
launched to improve speed and effi- 
ciency in the marked increase of 
check activity. 
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HERE ARE 268 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE in local association headquarters activity, assembled at the N.A.C.M. western division 
secretary-managers’ conference in Los Angeles. Each in the picture, excepting Robert Peel, former secretary of the Intermountain 


Western Managerial Conference Pools 268 Years of Credit Service 


Association, has had more than 20 years of association work, as noted below by the numbers following the cities. Left to right, 
top row: Earl E. Porter, Seattle, 22; Lawrence Holzman, San Diego, 22; Meredith J. Davies, Tacoma, 27; Otis H. Walker, San 
Francisco, 26; Don K. Porter, Salt Lake City, 31. Front row: Cleo P. King, Seattle, 22; Arthur D. Johnson, Los Angeles, 27; E. W. 
Johnson, Portland, 24; Robert Peel, 16; James B. McKelvy, Denver, 27; and James L. Vance, El Paso, 24. 


Heimann Addresses 
Western Managers 


Leveling off of defense production, 
when it comes, will present prob- 
lems calling for harder work on the 
part of credit management as well as 
other departments of business and 
industry operation, but there will be 
no depression, Henry H. Heimann, 
executive vice president of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, 
predicted at the “Three Firsts” 
gathering at the new Hotel Statler 
in Los Angeles. 

The event included the western 
division secretary-managers confer- 
ence, first fall session of the National 
Institute of Credit and of the Credit 
Managers Association of Southern 
California, host association. 

Speaking on credit management 
today and tomorrow, Mr. Heimann 
noted that “a depression never 
comes when we are looking for one.” 

President D. F. Sellards, Jr., of 
the Southern California association 
introduced the following newly 
elected officers of the National In- 
stitute of Credit: R. D. Roberts, 
Union Oil Co., Institute president; 
Kenneth Forshee, National Lead 
Co., first vice president; Arthur 
Zumbrum, Carnation Company, sec- 
ond vice president; Miss Judith 
Minor, Western Distributing Co., 
secretary; Leslie King, Bank of 


America N.T. & S.A., treasurer; 


and Ruby Burbank, Virtue Manu- 
facturing Co., librarian. 

Don M. Messer, Dohrmann Hotel 
Supply Co., N.A.C.M. western di- 
vision vice president, bespeaking the 
success of the first summer session 
of the Graduate School of Credit 
and Financial Management at Stan- 
ford University, presented fellow 
award certificates to Frederick A. 





SPEAKERS at a “Three Firsts’ meeting 
in the new Hotel Statler in Los Angeles, 
included (1 to r) Don M. Messer, Dobr- 
mann Hotel Supply Company, western 
division vice president; Henry H. Hei- 
mann, executive vice president, N.A.C.M.; 
D. F. Sellards, Jr., Ellis-Klatscher & Com- 


pany, president of the Credit Managers 


Association of Southern California, host 
to the conference. 


Maercherlein, Golden State Appli- 
ance Co.; John R. Galbreath, Gen- 
eral Tire and Rubber Co.; and 
William A. McMullen, Bethlehem 
Supply Co. 

Others. at the speakers’ table in- 
cluded Lorne D. Duncan, general 
credit manager, National Distillers 
Products Corporation, New York; 
S. J. Haider, manager, N.A.C.M. 
Credit Interchange Bureaus, St. 
Louis; Stanley Hunter, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle associa- 
tion vice president, and the officers 
of the Southern California associa- 
tion. 

Nine bank executives attended, 
among them A. J. Gock, chairman of 
the board of Bank of America, and 
W. F. Volberg, vice president, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of San Francisco. 


Serviceman Insurance Simplified 

Servicemen may apply for insur- 
ance through the assigned risk plan 
in the states where they are sta- 
tioned, under an amendment of the 
uniform plan of the National Advi- 
sory Committee on Automobile As- 
signed Risk Plans. 


Cartoon Book on Civil Defense 

Strong civil defense is the theme 
of the third “comic book,” “Fire and 
Blast,” issued by the National Fire 
Protection Association, which quotes 
the 16-page full-color booklet at $5 
a hundred, $45 a thousand. 
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heviewing a Year of Credit and Financial Management. in Print 


AN INDEX TO ARTICLES PUBLISHED 1X 1992 


Accounting 


Accountants as Impartial Experts Hold 
Strategic Spot Page 30, Nov. 


Accounts 

Compromise Settlement? (symposium) 
Page 9, Aug. 

Should Salesmen Collect Accounts? 


(symposium) Page 8, March 
Sales Executives Present Rebuttal 
(symposium) Page 8, June 


Steps in Opening New Accounts 
Page 15, July 


Bank Credit Policies 


Ample Working Capital Is Rudder 
Steering Printing Industry Through 
Equipment Buying Page 12, Dec. 

Banker to His Customer: Inflation is a 
Heady Wine Page 25, Nov. 

Changed Proportions of Bank Assets 
May Tend to Alleviate a Future De- 
pression Page 16, June 

Traps in Bank Instalment Credit * 

Page 20, Dec. 

Wise and Flexible Policy is Antidote to 
Inflationary Pressures (National Con- 
ference of American Bankers Assn.) 

Page 17, March 


Bankruptcy Act 


Improved Administration of Bank- 
ruptcy Act Expected Out: of New 
Amendments Page 31, Nov. 


Book Reviews 


Bradford’s Survey and Directory of 
Market Research Agencies 
Page 34, Jan. 
Budgetary Control Page 33, March 
Business Executives Handbook 

: Page 33, Sept. 

Business Forecasting Page 28, July 

Business Mathematics Page 32, June 
Business and Professional Speech 

Page 29, Apr. 

Changing Concepts of Business Income 

Page 32, June 

1951-52 Credit Management Year Book 

Page 29, Apr. 

Design and Control of Business Forms 

. Page 28, May 

Development of Executive Talent, The 

Page 36, Nov. 

Economics in One Lesson Page 32, Feb. 

Executive at Work Page 34, Jan. 


FPA’S Book of Quotations 

Page 33, Sept. 
Foreign Tax and Trade Briefs 

Page 33, March 

How to Make a Procedure Manual 

Page 28, July 
How to Use Your Selling Power 

Page 30, Aug. 
Individual Initiative in Business 

Page 32, Feb. 


Law for the Small Businessman 
Page 30, Aug. 
Lloyd’s Page 34, Oct. 
Make Your Letters Make Friends 
Page 33, Sept. 
Marketing by Manufacturers 


Page 34, Jan. 
Marketing Research Page 28, July 
National Fire Quotes Page 34, Oct. 


1001 Ways to Improve Your Conversa- 


tion and Speeches Page 28, May 
Security Analysis Page 32, June 
Sharing a Business Page 36, Nov. 


Speak Up, Management Page 33, March 
Stock Market, The Page 32, Feb. 
Ten Thousand Commandments 


Page 32, Feb. 
Theory of Investment of the Firm 

Page 34, Jan. 
They Want to Know Page 30, Aug. 








NOTE: Cross-indexing of 
the many subjects discussed 
indirectly under the general 
topics in symposiums and 
debates-in-print necessarily 
would make this Index too 
cumbersome for ready ref- 
erence. Therefore, see the 
heading “Symposiums” for 
impinging subjects. 





Treasury of Inspiration, A Page 29, Apr. 


Branch Credit Management 


Meddling Credit Executive Smothers 
Branch Manager Initiative 
Page 18, May 


Bulk Sales Laws 


Loopholes to Plug in Bulk Sales Laws 
Page 16, Aug. 


Control (Preventive and Internal) 


Budgetary Control Gives Today’s Ac- 
countant That Forward Look 
Page 16, Sept. 
Cash Forecast and Budget Control Tie 
Credit Man to Top Management 
Page 23, Dec. 
Managing Earnings One Way to Win 
Tug-o’-War of Inflation v. Deflation 
Page 27, Dec. 
Trimming Sails to Expand Sales 
Page 10, April 


Controls (Government) 


(Also see “General Business’’) 
Impacts of Inflationary Spiral and Con- 

trols on Commercial Financing 
Page 28, Jan. 
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Defense Contracts 


Rights of the Contractors and Subcon- 
tractors of War Goods Page 20, Sept. 


Discounts 
Berserk Unearned Cash Discounts 
Page 13, March 
Question of Unearned Cash Discount 
(symposium) Page 8, May 


Dividend Checks 


Coaxing Bashful Owners to Cash 
Checks Page 10, Sept. 
Unclaimed Checks in Hunt for Owners 
(symposium) Page 8, Apr. 


Editorials by Henry H. Heimann 


Open the Temple Doors’ Page 4, Jan, 
Credit—Keystone of Progress 


Page 4, Feb, 

Why Not Aid for the Home Folks? 
Page 4, March 
One to a Customer Page 4, Apr. 


No Substitute for Character 


Page 4, May 
Beware of the Stalin Influence 

Page 4, June 
School Vacation Time Page 4, July 
Romance of Credit, The Page 4, Aug. 


Take a Lesson From Nature 

Page 4, Sept. 
Insurance as a Credit Asset Page 4, Oct. 
Our Thanksgiving Day Page 4, Nov. 
Spirit of Christmas Page 4, Dec. 


Education and Training 


All 55 Student Executives at First 
Stanford Graduate School Say They'll 
Return Page 35, Sept. 

Bootstraps and Standards Page 22, Nov. 

Cleveland Educational Program 

Page 39, Sept. 

Credit Seminar in Paragraphs (Chi- 
cago) Page 32, Jan. 

44 Dartmouth Graduates Home With 
Diplomas and Awards Page 37, Oct. 

Graduate Schools Interest High 

Page 38, May 

How to Find Executive Talent 


Part I Page 8, Sept. 
Part II Page 18, Oct. 
These 44 Seniors Received Diplomas at 
Dartmouth Page 40, Nov. 
Training for Management Page 16, Feb. 
Ethics 
No Special Privilege to Favored Debtor 


Page 20, Aug. 


Export and Import 


Barriers to World Trade (National 
Foreign Trade Council Convention) 

Page 21, Jan. 
Credit Merit Only Half of Bank's 
Job, Export-Import Manager ‘Tells 
N.C.C.C. Page 35, Aug. 
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Exporter Who Does His Stuff May Add 
to His Share of Business in ’53 

Page 37, Sept. 

What’s What in Export-Import Credit? 

Page 14, May 


Financial Statements 


N.A.C.M. Financial Statement Forms 
Page 36, May 

Study Your Client’s Operation First 
Page 18, Aug. 


Forecasts 


(Also see “General Business”) 
Construction Boom by 1960 
Page 18, Dec. 
1952 Advance Readings (symposium) 
Page 8, Jan. 
Most Fruitful Years: The Next Ten 
Page 16, Nov. 
No Recession, Speakers Tell Petroleum 
Conference Page 33, Dec. 


General Business 


Arbitration Instead of Regimentation 
Page 18, June 
Basic Conflicts in U.S. Economy 
Page 15, Aug. 
Construction Boom by 1960 
Page 18, Dec. 
Costs of Mistaken Decisions 
Page 18, Sept. 
Four Walls and a Will To Do Add up 
to a Production Feat Page 24, June 
Help Push Out Goods Now to Offset 
Adjustment in ’53, Executive Suggests 
Page 28, Nov. 
Industry Can Meet Its Problems If Not 
Hamstrung by Government, Says 
Lorne D. Duncan Page 11, Feb. 
Inflationary Spiral’s Impacts (See “Con- 
trols [Government]” Page 28, Jan. 
Job Description: Device to Eliminate 
Conflicts, Gaps, Duplicated Functions 
Page 16, Dec. 
Loss of Confidence in Buying Power of 
Dollar Called Primary Concern 
Page 25, Sept. 
National Wealth and Income 
Page 23, Sept. 
No Recession, Speakers Tell Petroleum 


Conference Page 33, Dec. 
Petroleum Credit Executives Look 
Ahead Page 39, Jan. 


Record Poultry Production Will Feather 

Producers’ Nests Page 16, March 
Small Business Needs a Friend 

Page 26, Sept. 

Utilities Must Sell Themselves, Or Else 

Page 13, Nov. 

Washington’s Own “Innocents Abroad” 

Need Facts of Life, Declares Dr. Du- 

bach Page 37, June 

Waste Today, Repent Tomorrow, Says 


Henry H. Heimann Page 15, Feb. 
Insurance 
Big Seven of Absolute Fire Protection, 
The Page 22, June 
Business Interruption Coverage 
Page 30, Oct. 
Business Life Insurance Page 22, Oct. 


Complete Survey Page 28, Oct. 
Fidelity (Blanket Protection) 

Page 24, Oct. 

Insurance: A Key to Open Credit, By 

Robert S. Whitmore Page 8, Oct. 


Insurance as a Credit Asset (Editorial) 


Page 4, Oct. 
Insurance: Protects Suppliers and Buy- 
ers Page 10, Oct. 


New Hazards in Construction 
Page 26, Oct. 
Producer-Carrier Cooperation Gives 
Company’s Executive Best Coverage 
Page 16, Oct. 


Legal Rulings and Opinions 
Asking Firm To Help Collect Debt Does 
Not Invade Man’s Privacy 
Page 28, Aug. 
Bulk Sales Law Interpreted 
Page 12, March 
Check Perforation Not Enough 


Page 25, Apr. 
Check Raised, Bank Not Liable 

Page 28, Sept. 
Microfilms Are Legal Records 

Page 14, Feb. 


New Laws for Arizona Page 14, June 
Ruling on Part of Lobby Act 
Page 27, May 
Sizing Up the Statutes of Limitations 
Page 29, Aug. 
Some Unusual Turns in Insurance Law 
Page 26, Nov. 
What If Sales Tax Money’s Stolen 
Page 22, July 


N.A.C.M. Conventions 


Convention Story, The (Houston) 
Page 29, July 
Credit Men Can Help Tear Off Mask of 
False Economy—Henry H. Heimann 
Page 35, June 
Credit Women’s Group Report 
Page 34, July 
First International Convention in 12 
Years Calls Credit Profession to 
Montreal in May, 1953 Page 37, Nov. 
Group Programs (Houston) 
Page 31, Apr. 
Industry Committees Page 35, Feb. 
Membership Award Winners 
Page 33, July 
New Directors’ Assignments 
Page 41, Aug. 
Nominations Committee Page 37, May 
President’s Accounting of Stewardship 
Page 31, July 
Resolutions and Policies Adopted 
Page 39, July 


Office Planning and Operation 
Job Description: Device to Eliminate 
Conflicts, Gaps, Duplicated Function 
Page 16, Dec. 
Saving by Spending Page 16, Jan. 
Teaming for Profits: Staff and Equip- 
ment (symposium) Page 8, July 
They Take Sunbath at Desk at Westing- 
house Page 23, Jan. 


Operating Costs 
(Also see “General Business”) 
Costs and Tax Blow to Profit 
Page 12, Jan. 
Market Research for Cost Reduction 
Page 14, Apr. 


Profiles 


Dynamo of Financial Management 
Page 16, May 
Most Fruitful Years for America, The: 
The Next Ten Page 16, Nov. 
What Manner of Man is “Vic” Egger- 
ding? Page 11, July 


Public Relations 
Challenge and Comment, A 
Page 17, May 
What’s Inside Your Own Skin May Ex- 
plain Account’s Behavior 


Page 24, Nov. 
Research 
Analysis vs. Distribution Waste 
Page 18, Apr. 
Market Research for Cost Reduction 
Page 14, Apr. 
Two Big Research Projects Defined 
Page 39, May 
Sales 
Credit and Sales Are Twins 
Page 23, March 
Good Credit Training for Better Sales- 
men Page 8, Nov. 


Managerial Guidance Page 8, Feb. 
Sales Assistance From Credit Managers 
Page 8, Dec. 
Should Salesmen Collect Accounts? 
Page 8, March 
Sales Executives Present Rebuttal 
Page 8, June 
Sell Yourself Before Product 
Page 23, Dec. 
Three-Platoon Profit Team, A 
Page 20, June 


Service to Dealers 

Case Histories Prove How Managerial 
Guidance to Dealer Aids Supplier 
Too : Page 16, Apr. 

Managerial Guidance Page 8, Feb. 


Symposiums 

1952 Advance Readings by a Few Lead- 
ers in Industry, Finance and Com- 
merce Page 8, Jan. 

Coaxing Bashful Owners to Cash Divi- 
dend Checks Page 10, Sept. 

Compromise Settlement? Page 8, Aug. 

Costs and Tax Blow to Profit Put Man- 
agement to the Test Page 12, Jan. 

Good Credit Training for Better Sales- 


men Page 8, Nov. 
Insurance: Protects Suppliers and Buy- 
ers Page 10, Oct. 
Managerial Guidance Page 8, Feb. 


Question of Unearned Cash Discount 
Page 8, May 
Sales Assistance From Credit Managers 
Page 8, Dec. 
Should Salesmen Collect Accounts? 
Page 8, March 
Sales Executives Present Rebuttal 


Page 8, June 
Teaming for Profits: Staff and Equip- 
ment Page 8, July 
Unclaimed Dividend Checks in Search 
of Owners Page 8, Apr. 
Taxes 
Costs and Tax Blow to Profit (sym- 
posium) Page 12, Jan. 


Effects of Taxes on Business Planning 
Part I Page 12, Feb. 
Part II Page 14, March 


Top Management 


Top Executive or Just a Sitting Sta- 
tistic? Page 27, Nov. 
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Front row (1 tor): J. Q. Adams, The Bessemer Limestone and 
Cement Co.; E. E. Opre, The Mahoning National Bank; James 
P. Bird, Jr., The Hearn Paper Co.; H. M. Conner, Republic Divi- 
sion of Lee Rubber & Tire Corp.; K. C. Sommer, The Y oungs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co.; Russell H. Hackett, The Youngstown 
Vindicator; L, A, Stewart, The Mahoning National Bank; T. A. 
Jobnson, The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 


SECOND ROW: E. P. Foley, Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland; 
G. E. Osborne, retired, The Hearn Paper Company; David R. 


Youngstown Credit Men Honor 
Association’s 50th Anniversary 


Almost half of the fifty past presi- 
dents of the Youngstown (Ohio) 
Association of Credit Men joined in 
the observance of the golden anni- 
versary of the organization. Partici- 
pating also in the anniversary din- 
ner celebration were 19 relatives of 
former chief executives who had 
passed on or were too ill to attend. 

Assisting in the commemoration 
were the following from the National 
Association of Credit Men: President 
Victor C. Eggerding, general credit 
manager, The Gaylord Container 
Corporation, St. Louis; and these 
national directors: A. G. Keller, 
Mellon National Bank and Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh; Mrs. Lucy G. 
Killmer, The Guarantee Specialty 
Manufacturing Company, Cleveland; 
and Irwin Stumborg, The Baldwin 
Piano Company, Cincinnati. 

A highlight was the appearance of 
a gold-covered anniversary booklet 
containing a picture and biography 
of each of the 50 presidents, in ad- 
dition to histories of the Youngs- 
town organization and the city itself. 

John Quincy Adams, vice presi- 
dent, treasurer and assistant secre- 
tary of the Bessemer Limestone and 
Cement Company, one of the past 
presidents of the association, was 
general chairman. Presiding was this 
year’s president, Frank W. Lewis, 
manager of the consumer credit de- 
partment of The Union Savings and 
Trust Company. 

Included in the association mem- 
bership are companies from Sharon, 
Pa., and Warren, Niles, Salem, Can- 
field, East Palestine, Hubbard, 


TWENTY-ONE PAST PRESIDENTS OF THE YOUNGSTOWN (OHIO) ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 


Reese, retired, The Sharon Steel Corp., Sharon, Pa.; E. H. Davis, 
Truscon Steel Co.; Melvin F. Ogram, General Fireproofing Co.; 
James Dickinson, Shriver-Allison Co.; D. F. Beaumont, Armour 
& Co.; Lloyd R. Wallis, Youngstown Foundry & Machine Co.; 
E. M. Ikirt, Republic Rubber Division of Lee Rubber & Tire 
Corp.; A. I. Kidston, The Dollar Savings & Trust Co.; C. F. 


Eberhart, Industrial Silica Corp.; C. W. Harpst, McDowell 
National Bank, Sharon, Pa.; and C. William Jobnson, Rose & 





Lowellville, Sebring and Youngs- 
town, all in Ohio. 


Organization of the Youngstown 
association was completed ten days 
after a banquet meeting held at the 
Tod House on May 7, 1903. N. L. 
Norris, who headed the Allegheny 
Lamp Division of General Electric 
Company, was the first president. 


Credit Changes Discussed 
At Youngstown Conference 


Doubt that any business recession 
will follow completion of present 
budgeted defense orders was ex- 
pressed by Henry H. Heimann, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, in 
addressing the Ohio Valley Regional 
Credit Conference at Youngstown. 


The speaker recommended as nec- 
essary “insurance” for continued 
good business prospects that (1) 
“Government must have a more 
respectful attitude toward business”; 
(2) “Business be allowed to work 
out its problems without undue 
restriction and regulations”; (3) “We 
must have a lower cost of govern- 
ment,” and (4) “There should be 
some means of reaching an agree- 
ment between labor and manage- 
ment that would avoid costly situa- 
tions (periodical strikes of serious 
nature such as the steel strike.)” 


The keynote address of the con- 
ference on “Credit in a Garrison 
Economy” was given by J. L. 
Mauthe, president of The Youngs- 
town Sheet and Tube Company. 
His subject was “The Economics of 
the Steel Industry.” 
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Johnson Co. All companies listed above are in Youngstown 
unless otherwise noted. 





Participating in a _ clinic on 
“Changes in Credit Practices to Fit 
the Present Economy,” headed by 
the moderator, A. G. Keller, assist- 
ant vice president, Mellon National 
Bank and Trust Co., Pittsburgh, an 
N.A.C.M. director, were represen- 
tatives of four groups, as follows: 


Wholesalers: M. H. Anderson, 
district credit manager, Graybar 
Electric Co., Cincinnati; manufac- 
turers: J. C. Hoffman, credit man- 
ager, Huron Portland Cement Co., 
Detroit; bankers: A. I. Kidston, 
vice president, The Dollar Savings 
and Trust Co., Youngstown; secre- 
tary-managers: S. J. Schneider, 
Louisville Credit Men’s Association. 

Speakers at the Friday afternoon 
and evening sessions included Paul 
J. Shine, special agent in charge, 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
Cleveland; Dr. J. L. Kamm, director, 
school of commerce, Baldwin-Wal- 
lace College, Berea, Ohio, and T. L. 
Shaffer, first vice president and di- 
rector of sales, Congoleum-Nairn, 
Inc., Kearny, N.J. 

Presiding at the opening meeting, 
as conference chairman, was Frank 
W. Lewis, assistant treasurer, Union 
Savings & Trust Co., Warren, Ohio, 
and president of the Youngstown 
Association of Credit Men. At the 
other sessions the presiding officers, 
all N.A.C.M. directors, were Irwin 
Stumborg, assistant treasurer, The 
Baldwin Piano Company, Cincin- 
nati; Herman M. Kessler, president, 
The Standard Printing Co., Louis- 
ville, and John H. Frazier, confer- 
ence vice chairman, credit manager, 
Great. Lakes Steel Corp., Ecorse, 
Mich. 











MANAGEMENT IN THE NEWS 


Coordinating Credit Policies 
Moves Two Executives Ahead 
Following the advancement of J. 
S. Ure to general credit manager of 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chi- 
cago, Vernon D. Rogers, formerly 
credit and office manager at Los 
Angeles, has returned to Chicago as 
assistant to the general office man- 
ager, with administrative duties in 
office and accounting procedures. 
John Kriz, who had been St. Louis 
plant credit manager, took over the 
vacated Los Angeles post. In New 
York George J. O’Brien became 


adh 


J. S. URE Vv. D. ROGERS 


credit manager, succeeding the late 
William Adams. 

Mr. Ure, who now is coordinating 
credit policies at all plants, continues 
also as manager of the Chicago 
plant’s credit department. He started 
in 1927 at the New York plant and 
was assistant credit manager when 
transferred to St. Louis, where he 
was both credit and office manager. 


Ten Years with Corporation, 
Named Secretary-Treasurer 

Robert L. Wollangk, secretary- 
treasurer of the United States Motor 
Corporation, Oskosh, Wis., became 
associated with the company in 1942 
as a member of the purchasing de- 
partment. Since then he has served 
as assistant controller, purchasing 
agent, controller, corporate secre- 
tary, and so to his present position. 
In 1950 he assumed full responsibil- 
ity for the credit department. In ad- 
dition he heads the Central Wiscon- 
sin Association of Credit Men. 





ot 


R. E. PRATT 


R. L. WOLLANGK 













From Loghouse to Teacher to 
Company Assistant Secretary 
From school teacher to assistant 
secretary of the Peerless Foundry 
Company of Indianapolis, the career 
of C. I. Carey starts in an old log- 
house on a farm in Michigan, his 
birthplace. At 17 he was teaching in 
the district school. After three years 
in the trainmaster’s office of the 
Michigan Central Railroad, he took 
a commercial teachers’ course at 
Michigan State Normal College, then 
joined the faculty, in charge of the 
accounting methods departments. 
After service overseas with a ma- 
chine gun battalion, he took over the 
office and credit management of the 
Peerless Foundry Company. The 
company has been a member of the 
Indianapolis Association of Credit 
Men for 27 years, and Mr. Carey re- 
cently was honored by election to 
the presidency of the association. 


Banking and City Tax Duties 
Preface Credit Managership 

R. E. Pratt started his business 
career with a Memphis bank, where 
he worked in various departments 
for a number of years. After a short 
period with the City Tax Depart- 
ment he went on to join the Fischer 
Lime and Cement Company and the 
Fischer Steel Corporation, in 1945. 
After managing the bookkeeping de- 
partment, he advanced to assistant 
credit manager and then credit man- 
ager, with supervision of both 
wholesale and retail credits for the 
Memphis area and branches in Pa- 
ducah, Ky., Jackson, Miss., and 
North Little Rock, Ark. In recog- 
nition of his work with the Memphis 
Association of Credit Men, Mr. Pratt 
recently was elected to the presi- 
dency. 


Depression, So Dug Ditches; 
Now Credit and Office Chief 
When L. Wendell Jones was grad- 
uated from the College of Puget 
Sound in 1930, he found himself en- 
tering the depression days, and 
undertook various jobs, from ditch 
digging to accounting instructor in 
a business college. Although trained 
as an engineer, he was glad to accept 
the position of bookkeeper for the 
Tacoma branch of W. P. Fuller & Co. 
Inc., Tacoma, in 1935. Since then he 
has filled various positions in sales 
and traffic, and in 1948 was made 
credit and office manager. Mr. Jones 
recently was elected president of the 
Tacoma Association of Credit Men. 











A. B. BLAND 


Cc. I. CAREY 


Bookkeeper to Secretary 
Sets Pace for Advancement 

It was as a bookkeeper that A. 
Burch Bland, now secretary of the 
Standard Oil Company of Kentucky, 
went into the service of the company 
in 1921, at Atlanta. From collector 
he moved on to credit manager and 
was transferred to Louisville after 
company work in Savannah as well 
as Atlanta. Out of the purchasing 
department he recently advanced to 
assistant secretary and treasurer, 
and next became secretary of the 
company. Mr. Bland, Georgia born, 
is a director of the Louisville Credit 
Men’s Association. 





E. A. STEVENS L. W. JONES 


Takes Diploma to Laboratory; 
Now He’s Company Treasurer 


With a brand new degree as bach- 
elor of science in chemical engineer- 
ing, from Yale University’s Sheffield 
Scientific School, Elmer A. Stevens 
entered the employ of the B. F. 
Goodrich Company at Akron in 1928. 
How he moved up the steps to his 
recent designation as treasurer of 
the company is a story of experience 
in diversified areas of operations. 
From the general chemical labora- 
tories he went into the raw ma- 
terials department, to the purchasing 
division as a buyer of crude rubber, 
to the Far East staff. After a turn in 
the States he was named managing 
director of Goodrich Company, Ltd., 
Singapore, returned to Akron as as- 
sistant to the director of purchases, 
and on to director of purchases in 
1947. : 
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LI Brief Items on Credit Activities and Meetings L] 


CincinnaTI, OHIO—A series of informative talks has been 
enjoyed at the Credit Club luncheons of the Cincinnati 
Association of Credit Men. The first of the series was 
addressed by Arthur M. O’Connell, vice president, Thos. 
E. Wood, and president of the Cincinnati Fire Underwriters 
and the Ohio Association of Insurance Agents. His sub- 
ject was “Workmen’s Compensation.” This was followed, 
a week later, by a special fire prevention program, spon- 
sored by J. F. Schweer, Cincinnati Fire Underwriters As- 
sociation. The following week came a talk on “The F.B.I. 
in Action” by Chas. W. Brown, agent in charge in Cin- 
cinnati, and the fourth weekly session was devoted to 
“Bulk Sales, Bankruptcy and Receivership,” presented by 
H. H. Nieberding, attorney. 


Detroit, Micu.—Dr. Galen Starr Ross, president of Capital 
College, Columbus, Ohio, addressed the membership on 
“Take a Look under the Hood.” 





ST. LOUIS ZEBRAS kick up their heels. Standing (I to r) are: 
R. J. Strudell, Graybar Electric Co., Most Noble Zeb; W. E. 
Gallagher, Bussmann Manufacturing Co., Zebratary and Zebraer; 
A, C. Birch, Benjamin Moore & Co., Keeper of Accoutrements 
and Stuff; P. ]. Wilder, Century Electric Co., Keeper of the Zoo. 
Seated: V. C. Eggerding, Gaylord Container Corp., president, 
National Association of Credit Men; Sol Weinstein, Alf-Com 
Distributing Co., Exalted Superzeb; R. P. Conti, St. Louis asso- 
ciation, Three Horsepower Burro; and R. O. Bair, York Corp., 
St. Louis association president. 


Boston, Mass.—The Boston Women’s Group had as their 
guest speaker Thomas A. Kearns of the United States 
Treasury Department. 


Datias, Texas—Three luncheon meetings of the Dallas 
Wholesale Credit Managers Association had addresses by 
Mrs. Bess B. Judd, on “What About Your Letters?” R. C. 
Rancier, general credit manager, Southwestern Drug Cor- 
poration, who spoke on “Insolvencies,” and Duke Burgess, 
advertising and public relations executive, on “What Kind 
of Money Do You Want?” 


Quincy, Itt.—In addition to the election of officers at the 
annual meeting of the Quincy Association of Credit Men, 
a panel discussion between banking and commercial credit 
executives was presented. Representing the bankers were 
A. C. Schnack, Mercantile Trust & Savings Bank, Quincy; 
R. N. Volm, Illinois National Bank, Quincy; E. A. Ebersole, 
The State Central Savings Bank, Keokuk, Iowa; and E. M. 
Weaver, Hannibal (Mo.) National Bank. Speakers for the 
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commercial credit executives were T. V. Hilt, Wendt- 
Sonis Company, Hannibal, Mo.; O. M. Helms, Menke Stone 
& Lime Co.; Clarence Jackson, Moorman Manufacturing 
Co.; and Harvey Thenhausen, Gardner-Denver Co., all of 
Quincy. 


CHARLESTON, W. Va.—Charleston and Huntington, W. Va., in 
joint meeting honored and heard a talk by Victor C. 
Eggerding, general credit manager, Gaylord Container 
Corporation, St. Louis, and president of the N.A.C.M. His 
subject was “Acres of Diamonds.” 


TerRE Haute, Inp.—W. R. Kirk of the Union Hospital ad- 
ministration staff, talked on “Hospital Credits and Prob- 
lems” before the association membership. 


Cape GrirarRDEAU, Mo.—The chapter of the St. Louis Associa- 
tion of Credit Men met at Sikeston, Mo., for a panel dis- 
cussion between the Cape and St. Louis members on cur- 
rent credit trends and problems. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Ralph E. Waldo, assistant controller, 
Republic Steel Corporation, Cleveland, addressed the mem- 
bership of the Cherokee Unit, National Association of 
Credit Management, on “Financial Controls.” 


JOHNSTOWN, Pa.—Henry H. Heimann, executive vice presi- 
dent, N.A.C.M., addressed the annual fall dinner meeting 
of the Credit Association of Western Pennsylvania on “Post 
Election Business.” The Westinghouse Quartette enter- 
tained the group, and dinner music was provided by Miss 
Ruth Domer. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa.—H. G. Hawthorne, assistant vice president, 
Mellon National Bank and Trust Company, led an “Instal- 
ment Credit Quiz” at the Credo luncheon of The Credit 
Association of Western Pennsylvania. 


Granp Rapips, Micu.—Louis H. Grettenberger, of the law 
firm of Grettenberger and Tubbs, addressed the Grand 
Rapids Association of Credit Men on “Admissibility of 
Testimony in a Court of Law.” 


Denver, Coto.—W. Dan Bell, Better Business Bureau, Den- 
ver, spoke before the membership meeting of The Rocky 
Mountain Association of Credit Men, on “The Price of 
Public Confidence.” 


Syracuse, N.Y.—Edward J. Powers, special agent in charge, 
F.B.I., Albany, N.Y., was the guest speaker at the monthly 
dinner meeting of the Syracuse Association of Credit Men. 
Larry Crain, Swift and Company, was chairman. 


New Orteans, La.—Pre-trial conferences and declaratory 
judgments were discussed in a talk by Louis H. Yarrut, 
judge of the civil district court, before the semi-monthly 
luncheon of the New Orleans Credit Men’s Association. 


PoRTLAND, OrE.—Dr. Frank E. Willitson, professor of Far 
Eastern history at the University of Washington, spoke on 
“The Present Situation in Korea,” at the dinner meeting 
of the Portland Association of Credit Men. 


Worcester, Mass.—Frank Zacher, director of personnel, 
Norton Company, addressed the Worcester County Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men on “How to Influence Business 
Associates.” 
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Do You Know ? 7 


¢ ¢ © *HOW the latest amendments to the 
Chandler Bankruptcy Act affect your 
claim in Chapter X and Chapter XI 
proceedings? 


* HOW the new Federal Fair Trade Act 
affects the State Price Maintenance 
Laws? 


* HOW the 1952 National Production 
Act affects credit regulations? 


e «© © WHAT are the sales and use taxes 
laws in the states in which you do busi- 
ness and who must pay these levies? 


You Will Find the Answers to all these 
questions and hundreds of other legal prob- 
lems in the 





1953 Edition Credit Manual 


OF COMMERCIAL LAWS 


Reserve Your Copy Now. Members of the National Association of Credit Men can obtain 
copies of the 1953 Credit Manual for $8.95, a saving of $1.05 from the regular price of $10.00. 
So send in your order today and reserve your copy at a substantial saving. 


And That’s Not All! If you send your check with your order we will send you at once an 
important new booklet “Practical Keys to Credit Analysis—a Dynamic Approach to Credit 
Evaluations.” This booklet was published to sell for $2 but will be sent to you FREE if you 
send your check with your Reservation Order for the 1953 Credit Manual. 


Take advantage of the saving on the 1953 CREDIT MANUAL OF COMMERCIAL LAWS 
and this extra aid in administering your department. Send your order and check today to— 


PUBLICATIONS DEPARTMENT 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 
229 FOURTH AVENUE | NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 





Boeing’s new government-owned transportation building, 
at Wichita, Kansas, is a Long-Span Multiple, 106 by 360 
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TO EXPAND QUICKLY, BOEING SPECIFIES _— 


LONG:SAN MULTIPLE sunomes 


FOR ECONOMICAL QUALITY CONSTRUCTION 


Sat stepped-up production at Boeing created an 
immediate need for additional space, it was logical 
for this leading aircraft manufacturer to look to all-steel, 
non-combustible Long-Span Multiple buildings. 

The large, clear-span bays are ideal for manufacturing 
and storage . . . economically insulated, ventilated, and 
skylighted . . . easily expanded. 

Long-Span Multiples provide up to 18-foot interior 
clearance under struts. Sliding, overhead or other types of 
doors may be installed. Bays are 40 x 35% feet, providing 
ample room for modern industrial equipment, palletization, 
and production lines. Dome height of arched roof runs up 
to 28 feet. Ribs and trusses are of low alloy N-A-x HIGH- 
TENSILE steel for strength, durability and economy. 

Manufacturers in a hurry can count on prompt delivery 
of Long-Span Multiples. All parts are factory fabricated, 
pre-punched for connections, packaged and shipped ready 
for erection. Write for complete information. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 72. 


Stran-Steel Division : Ecorse, Detroit 29, Mich. 
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Rush me full information on the Long-Span Multiple. 
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@. Exterior view of Boeing's transportation building at 
Wichita. It is used to house rolling stock necessary for 
mass production of the B-47 Stratojet bomber. 





4» Another Long-Span Multiple is used by Boeing for wa:e- 
house purposes. Measuring 497 by 323 feet, it is ideal 
for storage of B-47 Stratojet parts and assemblies. 











